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THE BKAH-BRGYUD SECT OF LAMAISM? 


Li AN-CHE 
West CHINA UNION UNIVERSITY 


TIBETAN RELIGION includes (a) pre-Buddhistic 
Bon,” (b) the Riifima Sect of Lamaism,* original 
Buddhism as introduced into Tibet before its 
destruction of Langdarma (837-842 a. p.), (c) the 
Sakya Sect* since the revival of Buddhism in 
Tibet, (d) the Bkah-brgyud Sect, contemporaneous 
in origin with Sakya, but later in its development 
of temporal power, and (e) the Gelug Sect ® since 
Tsongkhapa (1358-1419). These are respectively 
popularly known in color designations: the Black, 
the Red, the Multiple, the White, and the Yellow. 
Otherwise, the Rnifima or Red Sect is considered 
as the Unreformed Church of Tibetan Buddhism 
or Lamaism, the Gelug or Yellow Sect is the 
Reformed or Established Church of Lamaism, and 
the Sakya or Multiple-colored and the Bkah- 
brgyud or White Sects are the Semi-reformed. 
The present paper is concerned with the White 
Sect. 

Concerning the name of this Sect, there is 
reference in the books of the Bhutanese followers 
(bkah-brgyud hbrugpa) that in the early days of 
the school, Marpa, Mila and their lineal disciples 
wore white robes and that for this reason they 
were called the “ White Ones” from the word dkar, 
meaning “ white.” The white robe was in ancient 
Tibet the distinctive garb of the Yogi ascetics, 
especially those who were adepts in the art of 
generating internal heat called gtwm-mo and in the 
practice of other kinds of Tantric yoga after the 
fashion of the Indians. 


* This is a partial report, the field work of which was 
jointly supported by the Ministry of Education, the pro- 
vincial government of Sikang, and the China Institute 
of Pacific Relations. Writing of this report was done 
while the author was holding a grant-in-aid from the 
Viking Fund. Grateful acknowledgment is hereby re- 
corded to these various organizations. 

*See Li An-che, “ Bon, the magico-religious belief of 
the Tibetan-speaking peoples.” Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, 1948. 

* Li An-che, “ Riiifimapa, the early form of Lamaism,” 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1948. 

*Li An-che, “The Sakya Sect of Lamaism,” Journal 
of the West China Border Research Society, Vol. XVI, 
Series A, 1945. 

°Li An-che, “ A Lamasery in Outline,” Journal of the 


peta China Border Research Society, Vol. XIV, Series A, 
9 
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It is most likely that Mila,* the celebrated 
disciple of Marpa, wore a white cotton shamthabs. 
His surname Raspa, which means “the cotton- 
clad,” classifies him amongst those ascetics called 
ras-rkyan (“only cotton”), who were clad in thin 
white cotton and practised the art of generating 
internal heat. 

Be that as it may, the word dkar meaning white 
has been dropped and bkah which means “ word,” 
“utterance,” “pronouncement” and also “com- 
mand” has been adopted. By the term bkah- 
brgyud we must understand the line or succession 
of those who transmit the words or teachings of 
the Masters. 

Who are the Masters? Those, some will say, 
who transmitted the teachings of the Buddha, 
which had never been committted to writing and 
which were passed orally from Master to disciple. 
But most Bkah-brgyudpas (Bkah-brgyud followers) 
will ascribe to mystic beings the first communica- 
tion of these teachings to a human aspirant. For 
instance, Rdo-rje-hchafi (the Thunderbolt-holder) 
or in Sanskrit Vajradhara, a contemplative Bodhi- 
sattva, is said to have revealed the esoteric teachings 
to Tilopa. For the Thunderbolt-holder is other- 
wise known as Gsaii-sfiags-rgyal, the Conqueror or 
the King of esoteric words or doctrine. Similarly, 
any of the Mother Fairies (mkhah-hgroma, or in 
Sanskrit Dakini) may be said to have been respon- 
sible for this sort of communication. 

There are two original lines of the Bkah- 
brgyudpas. Both have branched into several sub- 
sects and sub-sub-sects. 

The first transmits the various doctrines which 
the Dakinis (those who travel in the sky) imparted 
to Khyufipo; the second, the teachings which 
Tilopa, a Bengali asectic about 975 A. pD., received 
from Rdorjehchafi and which he passed to Narota 
(Tibetan name being Naropa or Naro), janitor of 
the famous Indian monastery of Nalanda, who 
died about 1039. From the latter the teachings 
were handed to his Tibetan disciple Marpa (1012- 
96). 

The line of Khyufipo is known as Cafispa Bkah- 





°W. Y. Evans-Wents, Tibet’s Great Yogi, Milarepa, 
1928. 
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brgyud, while that of Marpa as Dwagspo Bkah- 
brgyud. 


1. The Line of Caiispa Bkah-brgyud 


In his youth Khyufipo (1002-64) studied the 
doctrine of the indigenous belief of Tibet, the Bon. 
Being dissatisfied with it, he went to a master 
called Suwasiddhi, the wonder-worker and trans- 
lator. This master initiated him into the doctrine 
of Great Perfection (rdsogs-chen), characteristic 
of the Red Sect of Lamaism. It is the Ati-anuttara 
Yoga of India, the “beyond all, supreme Yoga.” 

Khyufipo went seven times to India. For fifty 
years he wandered across India, Nepal, and Tibet, 
and successively studied under 150 teachers. Of 
these teachers, six influenced him the most. Four 
taught him the Lesser Vehicle (Hinayana) and 
two the esoteric doctrines. 

The four Hinayana teachers were (the thunmoii 
lama) Rdorje Gdanpa-chenpo, Maitripa, Yogi 
Swapa (Swapahi Rnal-hbyorpa), and Rahula. The 
two who taught him esoteric doctrines (thunmoi- 
moyinpahichos, to be understood only by the 
Bodhisattvas, but not comprehensible to the fol- 
lowers of Hinayana) were the Wisdom Dakini 
Niguma (Yeces Mkhah-hgroma Niguma), and 
Suwasiddhi. Niguma was the mystic wife of 
Narota. But it is to be borne in mind that 
Dakinis are not human women but fairies, and 
that, some of them, being compelled by the magic 
power of Yogins, become willingly the wives of 
the latter. As such wives, they teach these Tan- 
tric Yogins the mysteries of esoteric doctrines. 
Niguma’s body was only half material, being subtle 
and as imponderable as the rainbow (hjah-lus). 

She was in an assembly of her kind presided by 
their chief when Khyufipo met her. She initiated 
him into the way of acquiring an immaterial or 
phantomal body, the art of projecting multiple 
appearances of oneself (skya-lus), and taught him, 
among other things, the deep essence of the Six 
Doctrines of Narota. 

On his return to Tibet, Khyufipo went to Glafiri 
Thafipa which seems to be a district somewhere 
in the region which is modern Sinkiang (Chinese 
Turkestan) and where at that time Tantric Bu- 
ddhism flournished. There he became an adept in 
the art of propitiating the deities (bsiienpa). 

When he was later staying on a mountain some- 





7 Dated by Mr. Chu Wei-han. 


where north of Lhasa, in the district called Hphan- 
yul, he was initiated into the five Tantras and was 
taught the doctrines connected with all the Pro- 
tectors (mgonpo) by the lama Rahula Guptabdsa 
who had been there to carry on the service of 
religion (chos-sgo-skyel-du, to preach and to per- 
form rites). 

As a Dakini had prophesied, Khyufipo went to 
Upper Cafis in Tsang. He stayed there three 
years (1061-63) * and during that time he built 
108 monasteries. Thus his line of followers be- 
came known as Cafispa Bkah-brgyud. 

During his life time, Khyufipo gathered around 
him eighty thousand monk-followers and he 
preached for thirty years for the good of humanity. 
He is said to have lived 150 years (contrary to 
documentary evidence). Many miracles were 
ascribed to him. He could multiply his body into 
128, which would merge again into one. He 
could pass through rocks and hills. Once, it is 
said, he remained seated in a bottle for seven days, 
his body having shrunk to a diminutive size. He 
is also said to have seated himself in mid-air and 
to have discoursed in that position. 

Among his countless disciples, the most cele- 
brated are called “the seven precious treasures of 
lineage: ” Rmog-lcogspa Brtson-hgrus, Cafisgom- 
chos-sefige, Smehu-ston, Gyarpo-rgyamoche, Rgul- 
ston-rin-dbafi, Lastod-dkon-mchog-mkhar, and 
Safis-rgyas Stonpa. A disciple of the last, Aisafige, 
became the head of the sect. 

The famous Bsam-ldifi monastery was estab- 
lished by Cafis-ston-gyis-hjag and Mkhas-btsun- 
gchon-nu-grub. It is situated on the shore of the 
Yamdok lake in southern Tibet. It is the seat of 
the Lady Lama Dorje Phagmo or the Diamond 
Sow. She is the incarnation of the consort of the 
tutelary god Bdemchog or the Supreme Joyous 
One. Waddell ® listed three shrines of this goddess. 
But the present writer was able to see another seat 
of such a Lady Living Buddha near the Labrang 
monastery ° in Amdo on the Kansu-Tibetan border. 
Moreover, Bsamldifi is not of the Rinifima Sect as 
mentioned by Waddell; it is of the Bkah-brgyud 
following Khyufipo. 

Returning to our story, the Cafispa Bkah-brgyud 
developed by this time into two sub-sects, the Bsam 
(from Bsamldifi) and the Hjag. Cafis-ston-gyis- 
hjag had a disciple Rgyal-mtshan-hbum, whose 
disciple was Hjag-chen Byamspa-dpal. 





8 Buddhism of Tibet, 2nd ed., 1934, p. 276. 
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Tsongkhapa (1357-1419), the founder of the 
Yellow Sect, was said to have learnt doctrines of 
the Cafispa Bkah-brgyud, and one of his foremost 
disciples, Mkhas-grub (1385-1438) or Panchen I 
of the Tashi Grand Lamas, studied under a lama 
belonging to the Hjag sub-sect of the Caiispa 
Bkah-brgyud. 

Another lama from the Cafispa Bkah-brgyud, 
whose name was Pha-rgod-kun-dgah-bzan-po, built 
the monastery of Rtanag-rdorje-gdan in the pro- 
vince of Tsang to the north of Tashi-lhunpo. His 
pupil’s pupil was Rje Kun-dgah Rgyal-mtsho, 
Dalai II (1475-1542), whose later incarnations 
became the Lamaist Pope of Tibet. 

The Cafispa Bkah-brgyud seems to have had a 
large number of followers, but its influence re- 
mained mostly within the confines of the province 
of Tsang. Moreover, Khyufipo wrote but few 
works and for this reason little is known about the 
doctrines he upheld. 


2. The Line of Dwagspo Bkah-brgyud 


So much for the Cafispa Bkah-brgyud. Now we 
come to the line which is much more powerful 
and whose sphere of influence in Kham or Sikang 
is also strong, namely the Dwagspo Bkah-brgyud. 
In spite of the fact that Marpa the Translator 
(Marpa Choskyi Blogros Lotswa, 1012-96) of 
Lhobrag in southern Tibet was the founder of 
this line of the Bkah-brgyud, the school name is 
after Dwagspo (1079-1153), who was the disciple 
of Milaraspa,® Marpa’s disciple. It may be noted 
in this connection that neither did the school name 
of the Cafispa Bkah-brgyud come from its founder 
Khyufipo. 

It is said that Marpa was first taught by 
Hbrogmi (993-1078), who was also teacher of 
Komchog Gyalpo (1034-1102), founder of the 
Sakya Sect. But we may also understand that 
Marpa’s first teacher was a lama living in tent 
amongst his cattle, for Hbrogmi means a herds- 
man. Or this master may have been a native of 
the district of Yamdok. 

Be that as it may, Marpa’s followers to the 
present day hold the belief that he got revelations 
from Rdojehchafi, the Dhyani Bodhisattva. As a 
matter of fact, Marpa went thrice to India. There 
he studied under the celebrated Narota, janitor of 
the Nalanda University. Before his conversion to 
Buddhism, Narota had been the chaplain and 
spiritual master of the king of Kashmir. Under 


circumstances which it is needless to relate here, 
Narota was told by a Dakini that he should go 
to a Bengali ascetic, Tilo, to beg initiation, which 
he did. 

Consequently the Bkah-brgyud-pas of Marpa’s 
line are used to chant in their monasteries in praise 
of the names of their spiritual ancestry: “ Tilo 
(Tilopa), Naro (Narota or Naropa), Marpa, 
Milaraspa.” 

Besides Narota, who remained during all his 
life Marpa’s spiritual guide, Marpa studied under 
many other masters, the foremost of whom were 
Maitripa, Dpalyeces-siifipo and Grubchen Shiwa- 
bzafipo. All of these were followers of the Tantric 
school of later Buddhism in India. Thus Marpa 
became an adept in the mystic lore and rituals such 
as those of the Dorje Thegpa (esoteric Buddhism), 
those of the Phyagrgya-chenpo (Mahamudra or 
Great Hand-seal) and others which he studied, 
practised and perfectly mastered one after another. 

Returning to Tibet, he gathered a large number 
of disciples. The most noted among them were 
the “four pillars:” Rfioston - chossku - rdorje, 
Mtshur-stondbafi, Mes-ston-tshonpo, and Milar- 
aspa. To the first three Marpa entrusted the care 
of preaching. They and their lineal disciples were 
to teach (a) the various esoteric doctrines, (b) the 
Four Noble Truths (sorrow, the origin of sorrow, 
the cessation of sorrow, the way which leads to 
the cessation of sorrow), (c) the Great Illusion 
(Mahamaya, an idealistic philosophy), and (d) 
the inner meaning of the rites of the Happy Thun- 
derbolt (Dgyes-rdor). 

As for Milaraspa, Marpa initiated him into 
various methods of meditation and enjoined him 
to lead the life of a contemplative anchorite. Pre- 
vious to his joining Marpa, Mila had studied 
black magic and killed a great number of his 
relatives, who were partisans to his paternal uncle 
who had deprived him, his sister and his mother 
of their property, entrusted him (uncle) as 
guardian by his father before the latter’s death. 
Repenting of his sin, Mila begged Marpa to lead 
him to the path of salvation right in this life. As 
a measure of character-building, Marpa gave him 
many painful tasks to perform before any formal 
teaching. His biography ® and the 100,000 songs 
(glu-hbum) are reflections of his ordeal, perfec- 
tion and sublime thoughts. They are still the 
most popular literature in the Tibetan-speaking 
world. 
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In spite of the fact that he lived largely in caves 
on solitary snow-clad mountains, Mila was able to 
attract a great number of pupils. Most of them, 
like himself, were “ reskyafis,’ wearing single 
white cotton robes. 

Two of his disciples stood out most prominently : 
the “sun-like ” (iima-ltabu) Dwagspo, the Physi- 
cian (Dwagspo Lharje), and the “moon-like” 
(zlaba-ltabu) Raschufipa. 

Raschufipa (1084-1161) went twice to India. 
There for the first time he studied under a master 
called Walatsantra, by whom he was initiated into 
the cult of the wrathful (gtumpo) Phyagsrdor. 
On his return to Mila, he was told: “ There exist 
in India nine different doctrines regarding the 
immaterial (lus-med or bodiless) Dakinis. My 
master Marpa was conversant with five of them, 
but he had not obtained the other four. Go and 
get them.” 

tashufipa, then, went back to India, where he 
was able to see Tiphupa, direct disciple of both 
Narota and Maitripa. He requested the doctrines 
which Mila wanted to know. These were explained 
him, and from other teachers he learnt other doc- 
trines. Returning to Tibet, he transmitted all of 
them to Mila. ‘ 

Mila in turn transmitted them to Namrdsofi- 
stonpa, who wrote several treatises to comment on 
them. The lineage thus started is known as “ the 
line of hearers regarding the Supreme Joyous 
One” (Bdemchog-sianbrgyud). On the other 
hand, that which followed Raschufipa in the doc- 
trines which he had learnt from Mila and other 
masters is known as “ the line of hearers following 
Raschufipa ” (Raschuii-shanbrgyud). The expres- 
sion “the line of hearers” was derived from the 
fact that the teaching was imparted orally from 
master to disciple. 


(a) The Direct Line of Dwagspo 

Dwasgpo the Physician (Dwasgpo Lharje, 1079- 
1161) was also popularly known as Sgampoba. 
Because he had the monastery of Sgampo built at 
Dwagspo and during his youth he studied medi- 
cine, such popular designations became better 
known than his personal name. Furthermore, the 
Tibetans believe that he was a reincarnation of 
Zla-od-gshon-nu, at whose request the Buddha is 
said to have uttered the Sutra entitled The King 
of Meditation (Tififie-hdsin Rgyalpo Mdo), so 
that he was also known as Dwagspo Zla-od-gshon- 
nu. 


Already a renowned physician as a young man, 
Dwagspo’s sorrow at the death of his dear wife at 
the age of twenty-five was so great that he turned 
to religion. He became a monk at the age of 
twenty-six and studied with teachers of the Bkah- 
gdams-pa Sect originally founded by Atiga (982- 
1054), who came from India to Tibet in 1042 
and who was the forerunner of Tsongkhapa, 
founder of the Yellow Sect. 

Then it happened that at the age of thirty-two, 
he heard of Mila. At the very sound of Mila’s 
name, Dwagspo felt irresistibly attracted towards 
him. As the Tibetans say, “his heart was stolen 
by Mila.” 

He hastened to go to Brin in Tsang to see Mila, 
who recognized immediately his superior talent 
and expounded to him his complete doctrine. 
Dwagspo meditated on this and in six months’ time 
(thirteen months are otherwise given), he perfectly 
mastered its inner meaning. Then in accordance 
with Mila’s instruction he went back to U, where 
he established the monastery mentioned above. 

As he first studied the doctrine of the Bkah- 
gdams-pa, Dwagspo devised a new doctrine which 
was a mixture of the Bkah-gdams-pa and the 
Mahamudra system (Phyag-rgya-chenpo, Great 
Hand-seal). The latter had been expounded by 
Mila. Dwagspo wrote a book on the Graded Course 
to Salvation (Lamrim Thar-rgyan). This line 
following the mixed methods and theories was later 
transmitted successively to the reincarnations of 
Tshul-khrims-siifipo of Dbonsgom, whose seat was 
at the original monastery of Dwagspo. 

A pupil of Tshul-khrims-siifipo by the name of 
Brtson-hgragspa (1123-94) established the Tshal 
and Guiithafi monasteries in 1175 and 1187 respec- 
tively. His lineage became known as Tshalpa 
Bkah-brgyud as a sub-sect of Dwagspo Bkah- 
brgyud. It had both ecclesiastic and temporal 
powers. 


(b) Karma Bkah-brgyud 


Karma Dus-gsum-mkhyenpa (1110-93) of Kham 
(Sikang) was a celebrated disciple of Dwagspo’s. 
By the age of sixteen he entered the religious order 
under a lama from the district of Tripomchog. 
Then from a disciple of Atiga (Yolchosdbafi) and 
from others he learnt the doctrine of the Bkah- 
brgyudpa. About the age of twenty, he went to 
Stodlufii of U to study with Lama Rgya-dmarpa 
and Phywaba Choskyisefige, who taught him the 
doctrine of loving kindness of the Coming Buddha 
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(Byamspa or Maitreya), the doctrine of the mean 
of Nagarjuna, and logic. With Carba he studied 
the Graded Course (Lamrim) of the Bkah-gdam- 
spa, and further pursued the study of the doctrine 
of the mean with Patshwaba. Mal-hdul-hdsin 
taught him the rules of monastic discipline 
(hdulba) and initiated him into full monkhood. 

When he was thirty-three years old, he met 
Dwagspo, who solved for him all the difficulties 
and perplexities which he had experienced in his 
studies. He also became acquainted with Ras- 
chufipa. He used to repair each year to the latter’s 
hermitage to spend some time near him. In this 
way he learnt the “Six Doctrines of Narota” 
(Naro-chos-drug) and other doctrines of his and 
Maitripa’s. Moreover, he also learnt from various 
lamas, meditated successively in several hermitages 
and became highly enlightened. He returned to 
Kham when he was fifty years old, and gathered 
around him more than one thousand pupils. 

Then he went again to Tibet and established 
the monasteries of Karma Lhastifi and Mtshurphu 
(1159). Thus his followers became known as 
Karmapas. From Dus-gsum-mkhenpa to his six- 
teenth incarnation, lower and middle seats of 
authority were first respectively Kampogafira and 
Rihuche Karma Dgon of Kham, with Stodlufi 
Mtshurphu of Tibet as the upper. But gradually 
the last has become the most important. 


(bA) The Black Hat Sub-sect of Karma Bkah- 
brgyud 

Karma Dus-gsum-mkhyenpa was accustomed to 
the wearing of a black hat. According to the 
story of his disciples, that hat was presented him 
by some Dakinis and had been made of the hair 
of thousands of such Dakinis. Imitating him, his 
disciples also wore black hats. Thus they began 
to be known as “ the Black-hat Ones ” (shwanag). 
By the time of Karma Pakshi (pakgi being Mon- 
golian term for Tibetan slob-dpon or teacher), 
Karma II (1204-1283), who set the example of 
reincarnated Grand Lamas, a dignitary hat was 
presented him by the Mongol Emperor. This hat 
was also black, but trimmed with golden threads. 
This fact contributed again to the usage of desig- 
nating the monks of his branch as “ the Black-hat 
Ones.” The influence of this sub-sect in Mongolia 
and other parts of China was able to compete with 
the Sakyapas. Its reputation even reached as far 
as India. Its reincarnated Grand Lamas up to 
the present count more than fourteen already. 


Karma III (1284-1339), whose name was Karma 
Rafibyafi-rdorje, was the master of Rtogs-ldan 
Gragspa, originator of the Red-hat sub-sect. 
Karma Rolpahi-rdorje (1340-87), Karma IV, ini- 
tiated Tsongkhapa into the vow to renounce the 
five cardinal sins (murder, theft, fornication, 
lying, and drunkenness). The fifth incarnation 
by the name of Karma Debshin-qcesqspa, a friend 
of Emperor Yanglo (1403-24), had a disciple 
by the name of Rmase Blogros-rinchen, who origi- 
nated the institution of the Sacred Dance and 
established a seat of learning at Zurmuii. 


(bB) The Red Hat Sub-sect of Karma Bkah- 

brgyud 

Like the lineage of Black-hat lamas, the be- 
stowing of a red hat by a Yuan or Mongol 
Emperor on Rtogs-ldan Gragspa gave rise to the 
sub-sect called the “ Red-hat Ones ” (shwa-dmar). 
The originator was a great erudite lama learned 
in both exoteric and esoteric Buddhism. Among 
his many disciples were some Indian pandits. His 
fourth incarnation, Choskyi Dbafiphyug, had a 
disciple by the name of Karma Chagsmed who 
originated a sub-sect called Gnasmdo Bkah-brgyud. 

Both Zurmufi and Gnasmdo Bkah-brgyud are 
sub-sects of Karma Bkah-brgyud. Of later estab- 
lishments of learning of Karma Bkah-brgyud, five 
(Stodluii Mtshurphu, Karma Riglif, Kampo 
Gnasnafi, Spufisrifi together with Trekamkhyim, 
and Grwama Grubshi) represent body, speech, 
mind, merit, and deeds respectively. Branch 
monasteries from these five spread all over Tibet 
and Kham. In Kham particularly, two monas- 
teries of Karma Bkam-brgyud are most famous: 
Dpalspuiis in the north, and Minag Gafisdkar in 
the south. 

Dpalspufis was founded in 1727 by Kunmkhyen 
Choskyi Hbyufignas, Situ VIII, whose first incar- 
nation was a Red-hat lama having his seat at 
Rihuche Karma Dgon, the middle seat of Karma 
Bkah-brgyud. Situ VIII having become the first 
at Dpalspoiis, his present incarnation is the fourth, 
or counting from Rihuche the eleventh. 

While Dpalspufis is situated in Dege, Mifag 
Gafisdkar is south of Kangting, the provincial 
capital of Kham or Sikang. Gafisdkar means 
“ white-snow-mountain,” which was considered 
some eight hundred years ago by a famous anchor- 
ite to be fit for a seat of learning and symbolic 
of Bdemchog or the Supreme Joyous One. The 
actual building of the monastery took place some 
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six hundred years ago by the hands of Grags- 
padpal, when Karma IV, Rolpahi Rdorje (1340- 
87), passed by the place and endowed it with an 
image of “ Sakyamuni as a Prince.” The present 
Living Buddha, who is lecturing all over China, 
is the fifth incarnation at the new monastery of 
Gafisdkar, built some three hundred years ago. 
His name is Karma Beadsgrub Choskyi Seige. 
His first incarnation was Karma Bdegecegs. He, 
like Situ of Dpalspufis, traces his spiritual lineage 
to Mtshurphu. 


(c) Hbahram Bkah-brgyud 


Another noted disciple of Dwagspo’s was Hbah- 
rampa Darme Dbafiphyug, who founded the 
monastery of Hbahram and had a group of dis- 
ciples known as the Hbahrampas. Raspa with a 
title of “ the Emperor’s Teacher ” was one of them. 
The Hbahrampas form a sub-sect of Dwagspo 
Bkah-brgyud, known as Hbahram Bkah-brgyud. 


(d) Phagmo Bkah-brgyud 

Phagmo Brubpa (1110-70), a native of Kham, 
first studied with the Sakya School and later 
became a disciple of Dwagspo. Because he estab- 
lished the monastery of Phagmo Grub in 1158, his 
school became known as Phagmo Bkah-brgyud. 
This line developed into both a dynasty and eight 
sub-sects. 

The dynasty, which lasted from 1349 to 1618, 
was called Sdesrid Phagmo Grubpa. While the 
temporal rulers had a title of “the Most High” 
(gofima), the monastic abbots were known as 
Spyunsiias. Situ Byafichub Rgyalmtshan, the 
founder of the dynasty, was a brother of the 
sixth and seventh abbots, Gragsrgyal and Gragsces 
respectively. Wars with the Sakya authority were 
constantly waged by him since 1345, and his rule 
was recognized by the Mongol Emperor in 1351. 
Hjamdbyaiis, the second ruler, got from the Ming 
Emperor the title of “the Teacher of the State ” 
(gucri in Tibetan for kuoshih in Chinese) in 1372 
and prefectual authority over “10,000 households ” 
(wanhu fu) in 1375. The fifth ruler, Gragspa 


Rgyalmtshan, was given the title of a king (“ Civi- 
lizing King” or ch‘anhua wang). 
the tenth abbot. 

The rule of this dynasty was displaced during 
1618-42 by another family by the name of Karma, 
namely, Karma Bstansrufipa, Karma Phuntshogs 
Rnamrgyal, and Karma Bstanskyon Dbafipo. But 


He was also 


this short-lived Karma dynasty was again put to 
an end in 1642 by a Mongol prince, who gave the 
reign of government to Dalai V. Later confirmed 
by the Manchu Emperor, the rule of the Estab- 
lished Church of Lamaism through the successive 
incarnations of the Dalai Lama has been con- 
tinuing to the present day. This Church is other- 
wise known as the Yellow Sect or Gelug, the 
“virtuous path ” founded by Tsongkhapa (1358- 
1419). 

But to continue our story of Phagmo Bkah- 
brgyud, the eight sub-sects are the following: 


(dA) Hbrigufi Sub-sect of Phagmo Bkab- 
brgyud 

The founder was Rinchen Dpal (1143-1217), a 
native of Kham. In his early years he had already 
been associating with Phagmo Grubpa, and the 
establishment of Hbrigufi monastery in 1179 was 
the cause for his followers’ being called Hbri- 
guiipas. Once in a ceremony he gather together 
55,525 monks. In a retreat he was able to initiate 
some 100,000 fully ordained lamas. His great 
influence was recognized by a saying, “ Both moun- 
tains and plains belong to Hbriguii.” But by the 
time of his successor, Rinchen Phuntshogs, indul- 
gence in excavating buried scriptures made the 
school more akin to the Unreformed or Red Sect. 
Since Shabsdrufi Sbrulufiipa, who was in rivalry 
with Dalai III (1543-88), the popularity of this 
particular school has diminished. 


(dB) Stagluii Sub-sect of Phagmo Bkah-brgyud 

Bkragisdpal (1142-1210) began to study with 
Phagmo Grubpa at the age of twenty-four. At the 
request of the people of Stagluifi, he built a monas- 
tery there in 1180. Hence the name of his school. 
He imposed on himself as well as his followers a 
strict rule of discipline. He neither visited the 
laity, nor allowed women to visit his monastery. 
He was a vegetarian. With more than three thou- 
sand disciples, he was able to preserve asceticism 
characteristic of Milaraspa. Thus his school did 
not have any political influence. But its religious 
influence has been great since the founding in 1276 
of a branch monastery in Kham by his grand- 
nephew Safisrgyasdbon. In later years, esotericism 
of the Unreformed Church through the excavation 
of treasures became embodied in this school, 
through the instrumentality of Mkhardrufi Mtsho- 
skyes Rdorje. 
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(dC) Khrophu Sub-sect of Phagmo Bkah- 
brgyud 

Translator Khrophu, otherwise known as Byams- 
padpal (1172-?), was a disciple of two famous 
disciples of Phagmo Grubpa (Rgyaltsha and 
Kunldanraspa). The monastery Khrophu gave 
rise to the school name. This Translator was 
instrumental in inviting to Tibet such noted 
scholars as Mitra-dsoki, Buddhacri (1195) and 
Cakyacri (1204), and it was he who initiated the 
fourth abbot of the Sakya Sect into full monkhood. 
His emphasis on monastic discipline became a 
common heritage of both the Sakya and the Bkah- 
brgyud Sects after him. About four or five genera- 
tions later, Buston (1290-1366) wrote the Essence 
of Yoga, which resulted in the rise of a branch 
school by the name of Bulugs. 


(dD) Hbrugpa Sub-sect of Phagmo Bkah- 
brgyud 


Glifiras Padmardorje (1128-88) was a native 
of Nafistod. He began to study with Phagmo 
Grubpa at the age of thirty-eight, and was able to 
attain full and deep realization within three days. 
Among his disciples, the most noted was Gtsajipa 
Rgyalras (1161-?), also a native of the same place. 
When he began to study with Padmardorje at the 
age of twenty-two, he was able to master the 
technique of generating internal heat within seven 
days. The establishment of the monastery of 
Hbrug and others gave rise to the name of his 
followers as Hbrugpas. Some 50,000 pupils were 
said to have been around him. They developed 
his school into five branches: Upper Hbrugpa after 
Mgonpordorje; Lower Hbrugpa after Darmad- 
bafiphyug; Middle Hbrugpa after Darmasefige; 
Hbarra Bkah-brgyud after Hbarra Rgyalmtshan- 
bzafipo; and Southern Hbrugpa after Nagdbafir- 
namrgyal who had both temporal and ecclesiastic 
powers. The combined influence of these branch 
schools was so powerful that there was a Tibetan 
saying : “ Half of the Tibetan people are Hbrugpas ; 
half of the Hbrugpas are begging ascetics; half 
of the begging ascetics are saints.” 


(dE) Smartshafi Sub-sect of Phagmo Bkah- 
brgyud 
The originator of this school was Smartshafi 
Cesrabsefige, who transmitted his teachings to 
Yecesrgyal-mtshan and Rinchen Glifipa, etc. Later 
this school became amalgamated with the Unre- 
formed Church of Dpalyul of Kham. 


(dF) Yelpa Sub-sect of Phagmo Bkah-brgyud 


The name of the school came from the monastery 
of Yel-phug established by Yeces Brtsegspa who 
also built a monastery to the north by the name 
of Rtarna. Gesar of Ling,® hero of Tibetan 
popular literature, was said to have worshipped 
this school, and his descendants were reported to 
have endowed the latter monastery with the 
weapons used by him. This school was very 
influential in its earlier stage. But later it became 
mixed up with other schools. Thanks to Situ 
Padmaninbyed-rgyalpo, however, Rtarna was finally 
restored to the platform of Dwasgpo, direct disciple 
of Milaraspa. 


(dG) Gyahbzafi Sub-sect of Phagmo Bkah- 
brgyud 
Zarpa Skalldanyeces-sefige was the founder of 
the monastery of Gyahbzafi, which gave rise to 
the school name of his followers. Many celebrated 
masters occurred in this school, which once had 
both temporal and ecclesiatic powers. 


(dH) Cuggseb Sub-sect of Phagmo Bkah- 

brgyud 

This school got its name from the monastery of 
Cuggseb at Sniphu, established by Gyer-sgom- 
chenpo. Successive masters had glorious achieve- 
ments. But recently nothing has been heard of 
the school. 

So much for the four schools (a-c) and eight 
sub-schools (dA-dH) of Dwagspo Bkah-brgyud. 
These resulted from the varied emphasis on some 
aspect of teaching such as the wish to tran- 
scend the mundane world, the wisdom to embrace 
charitable aims, and the initiation into esoteric 
discipline. For example, Marpa emphasized the 
teachings of the words of the Buddha; Milaraspa, 
those of special meditation; Dwagspo, those of 
purifying the mind; and Karma Komtshaii, those 
that equalize the mind and breath. They were not 
the differences which resulted from taking one at 
the expense of the rest. 

In terms of teachings, exoteric Bkah-brgyud, as 
any other sect, includes the monastic discipline, 
the Abhidarma Kosa (store of reality), the five 
treatises of Byamspa (Maitreya), the doctrine of 
the mean of Nagarjuna, and the Transcendental 
Wisdom; while esoteric Bkah-brgyud includes the 





® See Madame Alexandra David-Neel, Superhuman Life 
of Gesar of Ling, 1934. 
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Tandras translated after Lafidarma’s persecution 
(837-842), two kinds of discernment (brtag-giis), 
the very deep inner meaning (zabmo nafidon), and 
special tutelary deities. For instance, Marpa’s 
tutelary was the Happy Thunderbolt (Dgyesrdor), 
Dwagspo’s was the Supreme Joyous One (Bdem- 
chog), and Milaraspa’s was the Diamond Sow 
(Rdorje Phagmo). 

In terms of meditation, there are the monastic 
discipline to correspond with conduct (spyod), the 
Six Methods of Naro to correspond with psycho- 
physical attainment (sgom), and the Great Hand- 
seal (phyagrgyachenpo or Mahamudra) to corre- 
spond with viewpoint (lta). The idea is to begin 
with the wish to transcend the mundane world, 
reinforced with the wisdom to embrace charitable 
aims, to attain to the detached state of loving soul 
by means of a tranquil as well as discerning mind. 
In his book on the Graded Course to Salvation 
(Lamrim-tharpa-rinpochehi-don), Dwagspo said: 
“With a detached mind as frame of reference 
(gshi), using the human body as agent (rten), 
surrounded by learned friends and teachers as 
contributing influence (rgyen), and with religious 
instruction as means, full enlightenment resulting 
from creation and completion of mental images of 
the tutelaries may contribute to the welfare of all 
the sentient beings.” 

To be more specific, Milaraspa may be quoted 
in connection with exoteric viewpoint: “To suit 
common sense, the Buddha asserts Existence. In 
the most exalted sense, however, there are no 
demons nor the Buddha; nothing to aspire to, 
nor the aspirant; no ten-stage Bodhisattva road, 
nor the five realms of existence; no Buddha body, 
no Buddha wisdom, therefore no Nirvana. These 
exist only in the universe of discourse.” In another 
context, he went on: “If there were no human 
beings, there should be no Buddhas of the different 
Kalpas. Without a cause, there would be no effect. 
Thus in common sense, the Buddha asserts the 
existence of both life and death and Nirvana.” 

So far as the Great Hand-seal is concerned, both 
Marpa and Milaraspa used it as esoteric Buddhism. 
Internal heat was used to give rise to Wisdom. 
Thus arcused, this Wisdom gave rise to full Reali- 
zation as the completion part of mental training 
as compared with its creation part. But since 


Dwagspo, the Great Hand-seal has been taught 
even to those who are not initiated into esoteric 
Buddhism. Hence the difference between exoteric 


Seal to the uninitiated and esoteric Seal to the 
initiated. 

Exoteric Seal is otherwise known as Void-nature 
Seal. In the process of training, first concentrate 
your mind to rest in a state without being attached 
to any object. Then question your mind-in-sus- 
pension as to where to be anchored: inside, outside, 
or in between? Realizing that it cannot be located 
or identified, you concentrate on the Void-nature 
of your mind. 

Esoterically, this Seal refers to the Joy and 
Light generated from the central artery as being 
indwelled and influenced by breath. In the process 
of training, you first discover your “ original mind.” 
Then use it to direct your breath to the central 
artery to rest and to undergo assimilation. With 
a force thus generated, you direct it to the navel 
cord to ignite a violent fire. This fire gives rise 
to four kinds of pleasure. With these kinds of 
pleasure you make your “ original mind” a great 
joy. This joy, plus the nature of its being Void, 
results in a Wisdom, which embodies both Joy and 
Void-nature without distinction. Finally, concen- 
trate on this Wisdom to follow through the four 
Yogas in order to accomplish the double-attain- 
ment-of-Joy-and-Void Great Seal. The Great Seal 
thus accomplished, can put an end to any entangle- 
ment. In other words, Salvation or Liberation is 
attained. 

In order to facilitate this attainment, Dwagspo 
developed the method of “Simultaneous Identifi- 
cation ” ; Rinchendpal (dA), his “ Five Methods”; 
and Gtsafipa Rgyalras (dD), his “ Eight Teach- 
ings ” and “ Six Equalities.” 

Simultaneous Identification means this. Mind 
and individual body are simultaneous in the sense 
that they are coeval. With the help of instruction 
from the teachers, they can be identified. The 
process is first to acquire pure faith, clear under- 
standing, and the wish to go beyond the wheel of 
death and life. Then in meditation, Void is found 
everywhere. 

The Five Methods are: (1) the wisdom to em- 
brace charitable aims; (2) the identification of 
self with the tutelary deity; (3) faith in and 
respect to teachers; (4) the understanding of the 
mind without discriminations; and (5) the vow to 
spiritual rebirth. 

The Eight Teachings are those of (1) teachers; 
(2) charitable aims; (3) causality; (4) the five 
methods mentioned above; (5) simultaneous iden- 
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tification ; (6) Naro’s Six Methods; (7) the equality 
of eight mundane methods; and (8) esotericism 
such as the generation of internal heat. 

The Six Equalities mean that by following to 
its logical conclusion any of these, one may equally 
be liberated from: (1) discernment; (2) misery; 
(3) illness; (4) ghosts and deities; (5) pains; 
and (6) death. The last means of obtaining 
liberation is an existence between death and 
rebirth,?® which is one of the Six Methods taught 
by Naro. 

Following originally the teachings of Naro and 
Maitripa, the Bkah-brgyud Sect of Lamaism has 
incorporated since Dwagspo the teachings of Atica 
(982-1054), founder of the Bkah-gdampa school 
and forerunner of Tsongkhapa, founder of the 
Yellow Sect. Since Karma Dusgsum-mkhenpa 
(b) and Phagmo Grubpa (d), the teachings of the 
Sakya Sect have been embodied. Lastly, as we 
have seen above, the Unreformed Church or the 
Riifima Sect has also had its contributions to this 
school (dA, dB, dE). 

The grades of lamas are first concerned with 
formal learning and later are connected with 
psycho-physical training. Beginners in formal 
learning are those who start with the Tibetan 
alphabet (Kakhapa), generally known as students 
(grwapa). Next come student-assistants who can 
instruct others in a modest way (skyor-dpon). 
The highest rank is professorship (mkhanpo). 

Having completed formal learning, three years’ 
retreat in dark cells in psycho-physical training 
entitles the students to be called “lamas.” Then 
according to further advancement, aspirants are 
given the titles of Self-perfecting Lama (sgrubpa- 
lama), Officiating Lama (odorje-slob-dpon), and 
Prefection-giving Lama (sgrub-dpon-lama). 

Sacred Dances of this school are observed on the 
following days: 


1°See Evans-Wents, The Tibetan Book of the Dead, 
1928, 


28th of the 12th moon: gathering of the Mother 
Fairies. During the Monkey Year (e.g. 1932, 
1944) at Dpalspufis and during the Ox Year (e. g. 
1937, 1949) at Minag Gafisdkar, cireumambula- 
tions around their respective mountains are under- 
taken by the common people as a form of worship 
as well as a means of acquiring merits. 

29th of the 12th moon: the Two-handed Pro- 
tector (Mgonpo) and his eight associates are 
staged. 

Around the 20th of the 6th moon: the Diamond 
Sow is personified. 

10th of the 6th moon: the Eight Manifestations 
of the Lotus-Born or Padmahbyufignas, founder 
of Tibetan Buddhism, who is especially worshipped 
by the Unreformed Church, are dramatized (gur- 
umtshanbrgyad). 

8th and 9th of the 4th moon: the Diamond Pike 
(Rdorje Phurpa) is impersonated. 

25th of the 10th moon: the Supreme Joyous 
One (Bdemchog) is presented to public view. 

No monastery can afford to stage all the above 
Sacred Dances annually. Some of them will be 
selected as a particular monastery’s specialty. 
They are listed here just to show which deities 
are more emphasized by this school in contra 
distinction to others. 
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THE APPEARANCE AND HISTORICAL USAGE OF THE TERMS TAI, THAT, 
SIAMESE AND LAO#* 


LAWRENCE PALMER BRIGGS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Origin and Early Center of the Tai 


EARLY IN THE twelfth century, or perhaps a 
little before that, some Tai-speaking wanderers 


from the Tai Kingdoms of Nan Chao and Mong’ 


Mao, in what is now the Chinese province of Yun- 
nan, began to filter down the Mekong and its 
tributaries into the Khmer Empire, which at that 
time extended to the present Chinese boundary and 
probably even beyond it in places. These Tai, 
called Southern Mongoloids by some writers,’ were 
closely related to the early Chinese and were proba- 
bly one of the elements of which the Chinese were 
formed.? They were not very different in physical 
stock from a similar migration which had come 
down into Indo-China several centuries earlier and 
had mixed with an earlier people * there in various 





*The author is not a linguist. This article is con- 
cerned with the appearance of certain terms and their 
historical usage. 

1A. C. Haddon, The Races of man and their distribu- 
tion, 25-6 (London, 1925). 

* Henri Maspero, Les origines de la civilisation chi- 
noise, Annales de géographie, 15 mars, 1926, 145; id., 
La Chine antique, 25-8 (Paris, 1927). 

* The prehistoric population of central and southern 
Indo-China, who occupied that region before the coming 
of the southern Mongoloids, seem to have spoken an 
Austro-Asiatic language more primitive than Mon- 
Khmer. Remnants of these people, in various mixtures, 
are believed still to occupy the mountains of Indo-China 
under the general names of Moi, Kha, Pnong and Lawa, 
or more specifically, as Kui, Stieng, Bahnar, Radé, 
Jarai, Khmu, Khmet, ete. Scholars who have lived in 
Indo-China and who have given some attention to the 
subject call these people ‘Indonesian.’ This is not a 
very satisfactory term, since few of the ancestors of these 
various peoples came from the islands. (Most of the 
early movement of population in this region is believed 
to have been in the opposite direction). The French 
anthropologist, René Verneau, believed Mansuy and 
Mile. Colani found remains of the ancestors of these 
people in the caverns of Tonkin (Anthropologie, 1909; 
H. Mansuy, Préhistoire et protohistoire, L’Indochine 83- 
92 [Paris, 1929]). As remnants of what he believed 
were similar people, similarly mixed, are still found in 
the pre-Mongoloid inhabitants of the islands, Verneau 
proposed the term ‘ Proto-Indonesian,’ which seems to 
fill a gap, but is not a wholly satisfactory term. Cer- 
tainly this racial term Indonesian, as it is here applied 
specifically to a pre-Mongoloid people has little in 
common with the geographical and modern political term 


proportions to form the Burmese, Karens, Mons, 
and Khmers. The earliest known habitat of the 
Tai seems to have been in the mountains of south- 
ern China, to the east and south of the Tibeto- 
Burmans. They are believed to have been very 
closely related, in both language and physical stock, 
if not amalgamated with, the Yuéh—one of the 
probable ancestors of the Annamites—who were to 
the east of them.* They probably formed part of 
the great Ch‘u Kingdom of the central Yangtze 
valley,> which, in the latter days of the Chou 
dynasty (about 1050-256 B.c.), disputed with the 
Ch‘in Kingdom for supremacy in China. When the 
latter won (223 B.c.), some of the Ch‘u, like the 
Yuéh, moved southward, while others remained 
and were absorbed in the general mass of the 
Chinese. Credner believes that the Tai, being 
rice cultivators, clung to the valleys in their wan- 
derings southward and westward, inland from the 
Yuéh, who were a tidewater people, and that they 
entered what is now Yunnan from the northeast, 
mostly through Kwangsi and eastern Kweichow.’ 

Tai is not primarily a racial nor a political name, 
although it is common to speak of a Tai race and 
we have a country calling itself Thailand. There 
have been many little states and principalities 
where Tai language and culture predominated, 
some of which still exist as protectorates or de- 
pendencies; but only Siam has retained its inde- 
pendence. The Tai from the Yangtze valley found 
what is now Yunnan occupied by other peoples, 
mostly Lolos and others believed to be of Tibeto- 
Burman stock, who had their little kingdoms and 
principalities there. The Tai also formed several 
small kingdoms there before they amalgamated 
into Nan Chao (A.D. 649) which conquered most 





Indonesian, which is applied collectively to all the 
present inhabitants of the islands, who are believed to 
be chiefly Mongoloid. 

‘Leonard Aurousseau, L’origine du peuple Annamite, 
Bulletin de VEcole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient (BEFEO) 
1923. 245-64. 

5 Albert Hermann, Historical and commercial atlas of 
China 15-8 (Cambridge, Mass., 1936). 

°H. Maspero, La Chine antique 424. 

7™W. Credner, Cultural and geographical observation 
made in the Ta-li region (Bangkok, 1935). 
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of Yunnan,° and Mong Mao, which sent emigrants 
to the south and west. Cushing thinks they must 
have been well consolidated for a long time to 
unite all branches of their language so closely that 
they are almost mutually intelligible.® 

The Tai had a very wide distribution in Indo- 
China.2® From Nan Chao and Mong Mao as cen- 
ters, they spread east, west, and south. In northern 
Tonkin, they are the Nung, Tho, White Tai, Black 
Tai and others; on the Brahmaputra in Assam, 
they were the Ahoms; in northwestern Burma, 
they are the Khamti; in northeastern Burma and 
western Yunnan, they are the Shans; along the 
Mekong south of Nan Chao, more or less mixed 
with other elements, they are called Li, Khiin, 
and Yun; lower down on the Mekong, above the 
Khmers, they are the Laotians; and, filtering down 
the Menam valley, they gradually mixed with other 
elements, to become the ancestors of the Siamese. 
In their purer state, in parts of Laos and some of 
the upper Shan states, they are still the fairest 
people of Indo-China, sometimes with pink cheeks ; 
but in central and southern Siam, they mixed with 
darker stocks—Lawas, Mons, Khmers, Malays, and 
natives of India. Everywhere at first they ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of the country in which 
they settled, but formed self-governing Xtengs, or 
Muongs, under their own Chaos, or Sawbwas. In 
what are now Yunnan, the Shan states, Assam, 
Laos, and Siam, they consolidated into independent 
or semi-independent states of greater or lesser 
duration. 

Tai is the name of a people with a distinct cul- 
ture, including language or group of languages. 
The language has generally been classified as be- 
longing, with Annamite and probably Karen and 
some others, to a Sino-Tai, or Siamese-Chinese, 
subfamily of the Tibeto-Chinese, or Sino-Tibetan, 
family,** of which Tibeto-Burman forms another 
subfamily. The Tai group of languages has 
several distinct branches of some importance and 
many minor ones. The most important in Indo- 


* Nan-Tchao ye-tche, traduit par Camille Sainson 31, 
33 (Paris, 1904). 

°J. N. Cushing, Notes on the Shans, Burma Census 
Report (BCR), 1891, 168-9. 

*° The term Indo-China, without further qualification, 
refers in this article to the peninsula. 

1 P. W. Schmidt, Die sprachfamilien und sprachen- 
kreise der erde (Heidelberg, 1926); H. Maspero, Les 
Langues, in Un empire colonial frangais: UIndochine, 
1. 63-80 (2 vols.; Paris, 1939) ; Cushing BCR 1891, 159. 


China are Siamese, Laotian, Lii-Khiin, Chinese 
Shan (Tai Mao), Burmese Shan, Khamti, and 
Tho. Cushing ?? classified the Tai of western and 
southern Indo-China into three groups. The north- 
ern group, according to him, is composed of the 
two Shans and Khamti; the southern, of Siamese 
and Laotian; Lii-Khiin is intermediate. This di- 
vision is largely geographical, but ‘is said to 
correspond roughly with the agreements of the 
dialects. The spoken languages in each group are 
said to be more or less mutually comprehensible ; 
but between the groups there is more difficulty. 

The leading authorities on the relationships of 
the languages, or at least those whose contributions 
seem most important to this study, have been Rev. 
J. N. Cushing, an American Baptist missionary, 
who worked many years among the Shans; Pére 
Théodore Guignard, a French Catholic missionary, 
who worked among the Laotians; and Henri Mas- 
pero, a sinologist connected with l’Ecole Frangaise 
d’Extréme-Orient, who was interested in the Tai 
languages primarily in their relations with Chinese 
and Annamite. Other writers seem to follow one 
of these. All the English and American scholars of 
the Burmese Shan group—Scott, the authors of 
the Linguistic Survey of India, Dodds, Eales, 
Cochrane—follow Cushing or slightly modify his 
opinions. Maspero is undoubtedly the most scholar- 
ly authority—the one who has gone most deeply 
into the structure of the language, the interrela- 
tions of the different dialects and the relations with 
other languages. Guignard’s work is of special 
interest to this study, because he shows the 
relations and distinctions between Siamese and 
Laotian.** 


Dai the Earliest Generic Name 


The terms Tai and Thai, manifestly have a com- 
mon origin. In the inscription of King Rama 
Khamheng of Sukhothai, dated 1292—the first 
known specimen of Tai writing in Indo-China— 
the name of the language and the people is repre- 
sented by symbols, which Coedés, who made the 
literal translation of the inscription into French, 
transliterates as Dai.1* Maspero says that the lan- 


guage became simplified by transforming the son- 


12 Ibid., 168. 

18 Pére Théo. Guignard, Dictionnaire Laotian frangaise 
(Hong Kong, 1912). 

14George Coedés, Recueil des inscriptions du Siam: 
1. Les inscriptions du Sukhodaya 47-8 (Bangkok, 1924). 
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orous initial of Dai into a surd, aspirated or non- 
aspirated. The non-aspirated form became Tai and 
this was the form regularly adopted; but the 
aspirated form T%at, or Thai, has come to be 
adopted by the Siamese and the Laotians. Maspero 
thinks this simplification is recent.’ Cushing says 
Tai is the regular form and the writers of the 
Burmese Shan school agree. The French do not 
seem to agree among themselves on the point. 
Maspero and some others seem to accept Tai as the 
generic name of the people, but adopt the aspirated 
(Tai or Thai) form for the name of the language, 
at any rate for that of the Tai of French Indo- 
China. 

An older and more popular explanation has been 
offered for the origin of the use of the form Thai 
among the Siamese. Bishop Pallegoix, a French 
missionary who served many years in Siam and 
wrote a dictionary of the language as well as a 
description and history of the country, says that 
after Phra Ruang had freed the country from the 
Khmers, ‘ the Sajam took the name of Thai, which 
signified “free.” ’** This explanation is generally 
accepted by those who try to explain it at all.” 
Phra Ruang is the King of Siamese legend who is 
reputed to have freed the Siamese from the 
Khmers. He seems to correspond to both Indra- 
ditya (ca. 1256-75) and his son, Rama Khamheng 
(ca. 1275-1317), but the name is sometimes ap- 
plied to other kings of Siam. In this case, Rama 
Khamheng is certainly meant and, if Pallegoix is 
correct, the date of the appearance of the form 
Thai or Tat, in the written language, would ap- 
pear to be placed between 1292 (when the form 
Dai is used in the inscription of Rama Khamheng) 
and 1317 (the probable date of the death of that 
monarch). 

Regarding the extent of the use of the form 
Thai, if Pallegoix or Siamese legend is correct, the 
term was applied originally only to the Siamese, 
i.e., the Tai of Sukhothai, because only the Tai of 
Sukhothai were freed from the Khmers by Rama 
Khamheng, or by the legendary Phra Ruang. Much 


15H. Maspero, Les Langues 72-3. 

16 Mor. J. B. Pallegoix, Description du royaume thai, 
ou Siam 2.64 (Paris, 1854). This explanation is older 
than Pallegoix. See (Simon) de le Loubére, Du royaume 
de Siam 1.16 (Amsterdam, 1691). 

17 Cushing, Grammar of the Shan language 2-3 (Ran- 
goon, 1887); Linguistic survey of India 2.64 (Calcutta, 
1904) ; Pierre Lefévre-Pontalis, L’invasion thaie en Indo- 
chine, TJ‘oung Pao 1897. 54. 


later—during the reign of Chulalongkorn (1868- 
1910)—an attempt was made to extend the appli- 
cation of the word Thai to include the Laotians 
and even the Black River Tai of Tonkin at least, 
or perhaps to all the Tai, making the two terms 
synonymous ; but it seems clear that the term Thai 
was first applied only to the inhabitants of the 
ancient Tai kingdom of Sukhothai, and this is 
precisely the region to which the terms Sydm, 
Sajam, Siem, Sien (Hsien) and various forms 
which finally resulted in Siam, were first applied. 

But the use of the term Sydm to designate the 
people of the upper Menam valley is far older than 
any recorded application of Thai or Tat or even the 
specific application in writing of the old generic 
Dai. The first certain historic mention of these 
people in the Menam valley appears in the bas- 
reliefs of Angkor Wat, where they are pictured as 
mercenaries of the Khmer army. The accompany- 
ing inscriptions call them Sydm-kuk.** These bas- 
reliefs were carved about the middle of the twelfth 
century, nearly a century and a half before any 
known appearance of the term T'a or Thai in that 
region. Khmer and Cham inscriptions as early as 
the late twelfth century, perhaps earlier, speak of 
Sydam mercenaries and prisoners.’? Chinese dynas- 
tic histories relate that envoys from Sien (Hsien) 
appeared at the Chinese court in 1282 and several 
times thereafter.*° About the same time, the name 
Sien-lo (Hsien-lo) was also applied by the Chinese 
to these people.** Thus the kingdom of Sukhothai 


and its founders were well known in Eastern Asia 


*® The writer, on several occasions has applied the 
term Syam-kut to the people mentioned in these in- 
scriptions (A Pilgrimage to Angkor 84; FEQ, August 
1946, 440). This is an error; although Aymonier read 
the name as Syam-kut and Pelliot followed his reading 
(BEFEO 1904. 236), Coedés, who made a thorough study 
of these inscriptions, says the reading is clearly Syam- 
kuk (Bulletin de la commission archéologique de VIndo- 
chine 1911. 203, note 3; hereafter BCAI). 

1° Etienne Aymonier, Premier étude sur les inscrip- 
tions tchames, Journal Asiatique 1891.49, 50-2. A Cham 
inscription, possibly as early as the middle of the 
eleventh century, speaks of taking Syam prisoners along 
with Khmers. See also R. C. Majumdar, Ancient Indian 
colonies of the Far Hast: I. Champa, 3.155 (Lahore, 
1927). But these Syam may have come from the region 
north of the Menam valley and may not refer to the 
same people. 

2° Paul Pelliot, Deux itinéraires de Chine en Inde 4 la 
fin du VIII siécle BEFEO 1904. 230-1. 

*1 Pelliot, Mémoires sur les coutumes de Cambodge, par 
Tchou Ta-Kouan, BEFEO 1902. 112. 
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under the name Syam and Sien, Syam-kuk or Sien- 
lo long before we have any record of any use of 
the term Tai or Thai in the Menam valley or else- 
where. According to Pallegoix’s statement noted 
above the name Sajdsi preceded the name That. 
It is believed, however, that the use of the generic 
Dai is older, because it is found elsewhere, while 
Siam and all its equivalents and derivatives are 
purely local. 

Some writers maintain that Lao was the original 
generic name. Dodds ** makes much of this. Lao, 
as in Ngai-Lao or Ai-Lao, can boast of appearing 
in the record at an earlier date than any of the 
other names here discussed. Ma Tuan-lin ** says 
that, in the Chien wa period (A. D, 25-55) the king 
of the Ngai-Lao, a barbarous people of what is 
now northwestern Yunnan, asked to become a vas- 
sal of the Chinese empire. E. H. Parker paid a 
great deal of attention to this legendary kingdom, 
which he calls Ai-Lao (see note 44). According to 
their iegend (see below, p. 64), the Ngai-Lao were 
descended from the fifth son of the mythical an- 
cestor, Ti-Mong-tseu, and their king, in A. D. 649, 
married the daughter of the king of the Pai-tseu, 
descendant of the eighth son, and founded the 
kingdom of Nan Chao. The name Ngai-Lao, or 
Ai-Lao, is found all over the map of northeastern 
Indo-China, even to Central Annam; but it does 
not appear that the Ngai-Lao who founded Nan 
Chao had any special relationship with the Lao, 
or Laotians, of the Nam Hou,** who founded the 
Laotian principalities on the Mekong; for they 
came from opposite corners of the kingdom of Nan 
Chao, and the Ngai-Lao legend says the Laotians 
were descended from the ninth son of Ti Mong- 
tseu (p. 64). The use of the term Lao, or Laotian, 
seems not to have been generally extended, in 
early years, further than to the people of southern 
Nan Chao and northern Laos. The use of Lao is 
confusing because, while it is now specifically ap- 
plied to a specific Tai people—called Laotians by 
the French—another branch, not especially close 
to the Laotian, has been called Ngai-lao, or Ai-lao; 
while the name has also been sometimes used as 
synonymous with Tat. Recently, an attempt has 





* William C. Dodds, The Tai race (Cedar Rapids, 
1923). 

*° Ma Touan-lin, Ethnographie des peuples étrangéres a 
la Chine .. . Meridionaux 175 (Paris, 1883). 

**Nam Hou is the French form of this river, as it 
occurs on most of the maps. The English form is Nam U. 


been made to extend it to the Lawas, who are quite 
a different people.” 


The Relationship of the Siamese and the Laotians 


As has already been noted, the southern group 
of Tai in Indo-China includes the Siamese and the 
Laotians. Their languages are grouped together 
and considered closely related. But whether these 
two branches are more closely related racially and 
historically to each other than either is to any other 
branch of the Tai, is a question which does not 
seem so well established. 

So far as this writer knows, no reliable racial 
statistics or observations have even been published 
to show that the Siamese and Laotians are more 
closely related to each other than they are to the 
other Tai. Such a comparison would probably be 
of little value now, because of the hybrid condition 
of the Siamese people, especially those of central 
and southern Siam. If one wishes to pursue fur- 
ther the inquiry of the physical or historical rela- 
tionship—and this writer believes it is worth the 
trouble, however meagre and uncertain the results 
may be—the data at his disposal seem to consist of 
(1) personal observation, (2) their legends, and 
(3) what we can glean of their history. 

(1) The most casual observer will be able to 
distinguish at a glance a Siamese of Bangkok, 
picked at random, from a Laotian of Vientian or 
Luang Prabang, chosen in the same manner. But 
this is because the Siamese of Bangkok shows his 
greater mixture with darker races, while the Lao- 
tian has remained of almost pure Tai stock. This 
observation is evidently of little value in fixing the 
racial affinities of the two peoples. 

(2) Several branches of the Tai have legends 
which purport to tell of their origins, migrations 
and relationships. The principal Tai legends are 
those of the Ngai-Lao (Nan Chao), the Tai-Yai 
(Shans) and the Pai-Yi (apparently Laotians). 
The Tai of Sukhothai do not seem to have any 
similar legend of their origin.2® Neither do the 


other Tai, in their legends, specifically claim them. 


25 Erick Seidenfaden, Anthropological and ethnological 
research work in Siam, Journal of the Siam Society 
(JSS) 28.1.15-8 (1935); W. A. Graham, Siam, 131-3 
(2 vols.; London, 1824). 

2°The Tai of Sukhothai likewise have not left any 
account of their early history similar to the annals of 
Ayuthia. Scott says: ‘It might naturally be supposed 
that Siam, which is the only independent Tai state in 
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The Tai-Yai legend mentions two branches—both 
Shan. The Ngai-Lao legend mentions four branch- 
es of Tai, reduced by union to three—Tai-Yai, 
Ngai-Lao, and Pai-Yi.2 The Pai-Yi legend claims 
Laotians proper, Pu-Euns, and Tai of Tonkin, all 
of which they probably founded or to which they 
were closely related, and the Tai of the Sib-song 
Panna, the Tai of Lan-na, the Tai of Louvo, and 
even the Tai of Pegu. We know these four latter 
kingdoms were founded by earlier Tai or by Mons, 
and not by Laotians, but all probably were flooded 
by Laotians at the time of the Laotian migration 
early in the fourteenth century (see below, p. 70). 
These legends do not antedate the conversion of 
these peoples to Buddhism and thus are of limited 
value, as they are primarily Buddhic, rather than 
Tai, legends. They represent the descendant of 
some famous Buddhic personage as coming from 
India and by some miraculous means, producing 
many sons, who found or take possession of, the 
various kingdoms or principalities. Some of the 
peoples included in these legends—Annamites, 
Peguans, Tibetans, Chinese—are quite distinct 
from the Tai; but they are Buddhic. These legends 
always include the Singhalese of Ceylon, which 
was the fountain-head of Tai Buddhism. But these 
legends, though Buddhic rather than Tai, are not 
worthless as a record of Tai history. The fact, for 
instance, that the Pai-Yi legend originated after 
the conversion of the Laotians to Hinayana Bud- 
dhism, and particularly to the Singhalese creed, 
which does not appear to have occurred much, if 
any, before the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and thus is almost contemporary with the 
events it relates, adds to its credibility regarding 
the historical origin, migrations and relationships 
of the Laotians. 

(a) According to the Ngai-Lao (Nan Chao) 
legend,” Ti Mong-tseu had nine sons, who became 
the ancestors, respectively, of (1) the Tai-Yai 





existence, and is and has been long the most civilized 
and advanced, would supply us with the best history of 
the race; but it is precisely Siam which furnishes no 
information whatever on the subject.’ Scott (J. G.) and 
Hardiman (J. P.), Gazetter of Upper Burma and the 
Shan States (hereafter GUBSS) 1. 1. 219-20. 

*°* The author is aware that all these terms, and 
especially Pai-Yi, are sometimes used by the Chinese to 
denote the Tai in general. But these are the branches 
which have distinct legends of their origin which are 
inclusive. So, for the purpose of this article at least, the 
Pai-Yi of Dien-Bien-phu are the Laotians. 

27 Nan-T chao ye-tche 24-5. 


(Shans), (2) Tibetans, (3) Chinese, (4) Man,?8 
(5) the Ngai-Lao dynasty of Nan Chao, (6) 
Ceylonese, (7) Annamites, (8) the Pai-tseu king- 
dom of Yunnan and (9) the Pai-Yi of lower 
Yunnan and Upper Laos. Four of these groups, 
(1), (5), (8), and (9), were Tai. Two of these, 
(5) and (8), united to form the great Tai king- 
dom of Nan Chao, or Ta-li, in Yunnan, and do 
not so much concern this study. From the other 
two, (1) the Tai-Yai (Shans) and (9) the Pai-Yi 
(Laotians), the Tai of Indo-China are believed to 
be chiefly descended. The Tai-Yai are the an- 
cestors of the Shans—all legends agree on this. 
The Laotians seem to be descended from the Pai- 
Yi (Nan-Tchao ye-tche 25, note 7). The origin 
and relationships of the early Siamese are not so 
clear. They seem to be mixed, as they are not 
specifically claimed by any of these legends. 

(b) According to the Tai-Yai (Shan) legend,” 
two sons of the gods descended a golden ladder into 
the valley of the Nam Mao, or Shweli river, an 
affluent of the upper Irrawaddy, at a date fixed 
by Ney Elias as 568 (see p. 66). They gave Mi- 
thila (Nan Chao) to their servant to govern. One 
of the brothers took what is now the Burmese Shan 
States ; the other ruled the Mao (Chinese) Shans. 
The Mao Shans are said to have made many settle- 
ments, including Muong Yong, near Chieng Sen, 
and Le Mong-tai (La Maing), near Chieng Mai.*° 
These settlements are said to have preceded that 
of Lampun by the Mons, which is placed in the 
seventh or eighth century. These Mao Shan settle- 
ments may have been the source of the early settle- 
ments of the upper Menam, and finally of the 
Syaim-kuk of Sukhothai. Writers of the early 
British and American school—Cushing, Eales, 
Scott, Cochrane—insisted on the identity or close 
relationship of the Siamese and the Shans. Eales, 
in 1891, confided to the public that the word Siam 
was only a French mispronunciation of Shan.** 


28 The Chinese call the barbarians of southern China 
‘Man.’ 

2° Ney Elias, Introductory sketch of the history of the 
Shans 13-5 (Calcutta, 1876). 

80 Ney Elias, 15; P. Lefévre-Pontalis, 502-4; GUBSS, 
1. 1. 219-30. 

81 BOS 1891.201. The Notes on the Shans, written by 
Cushing for this Report, is probably the best account 
yet written on the characteristics and language-groups 
of the Shans. It forms the basis of the chapter on that 
subject in GUBSS. Scott, something of an authority on 
the subject himself, says Cushing is the only real au- 
thority on the Shans (G@UBSS 1.1.191). 
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This theory was, of course, exploded by the dis- 
covery of Siamese mercenaries pictured on the 
walls of Angkor Wat under the name of Syém-kuk 
long before any Frenchman had a chance to try 
his tongue on any such word as Siam or Shan 
or dreamed of conquest on the banks of the Me- 
kong or the Menam.*? According to Ney Elias,** 
the Burmese still call the Siamese Yodia ( Ayuthia) 
Shans. As we shall see, Henri Maspero shows a 
close relationship between the languages of the 
Siamese and the Ahoms, an offshoot of the Mao 
Shans (p. 66). 

(c) According to the Pai-yi (Laotian) legend, 
a sage sent to govern the earth, landed near Dien- 
Bien Phu, in the Sib-song Chau-tai region.** He 
divided the region among his seven sons, as fol- 
lows: (1) Muong Swa (Luang Prabang), (2) 
Muong Pu-Eun (Tran-Ninh), (3) Muong Ho 
(Sib-song Panna), (4) Upper Tonkin (Black and 
White Tai), (5) Lan-Na (Chieng Mai), (6) 
Muong Louvo (S. Siam), and (7%) Hongsavadi 
(Pegu and Ava). This legend, almost contempo- 
rary with the events it relates, may be in part an 
echo of the truth about the dispersal of the 
Laotians. 


(3) So much for the legends. The information 


to be gained from the early history of these people 
is meagre and uncertain, but by no means negli- 
gible. The first historic record of the Siamese as a 
definite people appeared, as has been seen, on the 
bas-reliefs of Angkor Wat in the first half of the 
twelfth century, where they were called Syam-kuk 


** Some British and American writers still think that 
Siam is derived from Shan or is the same word. G. E. 
Harvey, History of Burma 74 (London, 1925); A. H. 
Brodrick, Beyond the Burma Road 47 (London, 1944) ; 
K. S. Latourette, A short history of the Far East 276 
(New York, 1946). 

** Elias, 11. When the British became interested in the 
Shan States—long before they acquired Upper Burma— 
they detailed Ney Elias, oriental explorer and scholar, 
to collect and coordinate, as far as possible, all the 
documents and other available data relating to the 
Shans. The result was the “Sketch” mentioned above 
(note 29). This work is now very rare; but it was used 
and extensively quoted by GUBSS. The author, while 
Consul at Rangoon (1917-20), obtained permission to 
copy the copy in the Secretariat of the Government of 
Burma and this has been used in writing this account 
of the Shans. The typed copy is now in the library of 
the University of California. 

**Le Boulanger, 29-30. ‘Sib-song Chau-tai’ is said 
to mean ‘ twelve Tai princes (or principalities) .’ 


and were represented as mercenaries of the Khmers, 
who had a military post on the site of the later 
Sukhothai. Cham inscriptions refer to Syam 
prisoners probably before this date, but it is not 
certain they came from this region and were the 
same people (see note 19). Later, the people of 
Sukhothai appeared in the records of their neigh- 
bors as Sayam, Syama or similar names, and the 
Chinese called them Sien and Sien-lo (p.62). All 
these names have been transformed into Siam. 
Toward the end of the thirteenth century or the 
beginning of the fourteenth, the name Tai and 
Thai (or T‘at) appear, manifestly simple trans- 
formations of an earlier generic Dai. Where the 
early Syam-kuk of the upper Menam came from, 
we have no certain historic record; but according 
to Pali documents, they had settlements above 
Sukhothai, and according to what we can gain 
from the legends of Mong Mao and Chieng Sen, 
the Tai of Western Yunnan had descended the 
Salween and had established themselves near the 
present sites of Chieng Sen and Chieng Mai,** 
several centuries before the Syam appeared in the 
Menam valley. So, it seems a little more than 
possible that the ancestors of the first Siamese to 
appear in the Menam valley were Tai from the 
upper Salween, probably originally from the Tai- 
Yai settlements of Mong Mao. Later, they were 
conquered by their fellow Tai-Yai under Sam 
Long-pha (see below, p. 67), and still later they 
were probably flooded by Laotians coming down 
the Nam Hou (p. 70). 

The first definite appearance of the Laotians in 
history seems to be in the inscription of Rama 
Khamheng in 1292, when that king enumerated 
Luang Prabang and Vientian among his con- 
quests.*® It is not certain whether Rama Kham- 
heng took Luang Prabang from the Khmers or 
from the Laotians. It seems probable that he took 
it after the Khmers had abandoned that region 
and before many Laotians had arrived. (Its early 
names, Luang Prabang, Muang Swa, etc., are Tai 
and not Khmer). According to their legends, the 
Laotians moved down the Nam Hou into the valley 
of the Mekong at an early date;** but this is 





35 Coedes, Les origines de la dynastie de Sukhodaya, 
JA, ser. 11, vol. 15 (1920), 235-45; Lefévre-Pontalis, 
L’invasion thaie en Indochine, T‘oung Pao (hereafter 
TP) 1909. 503-6. 

86°C, B. Bradley, The oldest known writing in Siamese, 
JSS 1.1.30 (1909); Coedés, Recueil 48. 

87 Le Boulanger, 32-3. 
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doubtful, for they have no history there before the 
fourteenth century. Like most of the ancestors of 
the Tai in southeastern Indo-China, their migra- 
tion from the north was probably, in part at least, 
a slightly belated consequence of the Mongol con- 
quest of the Tai kingdom of Nan Chao in 1253-4. 
The legend of their dispersion asserts—what other 
facts seem to confirm—that they established their 
Laotian principalities along the Mekong and spread 
a new deposit over the other Tai settlements of 
southeastern Indo-China. This seems to have taken 
place about the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

So much for the racial, legendary and historical 
relationships between the Siamese and the Lao- 
tians, which do not, however, seem to vield much 
reliable data. But when it comes to language rela- 
tions, we are on more certain ground; for two such 
good authorities as Maspero and Guignard have 
made comparatively close studies of these two 
languages and agree substantially on their results. 
Maspero considers two classifications of the Tai 
group of languages. According to the transforma- 
tion of sonants into surds, Siamese is grouped with 
Laotian. According to the conservation of liquids, 
Siamese is grouped with Ahom, and Laotian is 
grouped with Shan. Maspero rejects the latter as 
a basis of general classification, because all the 
other data favor the former. He believes that ‘ both 
Siamese and Laotian are modern derivatives of a 
single dialect.’ Although he thinks Laotian is ‘ ex- 
tremely close’ to Siamese, ‘ both by its vocabulary 
and its phonetic system,’ he thinks it is a mistake 
to treat it as a Siamese dialect.** Guignard, after 
remarking that the Siamese simply regard Laotian 
as ‘ Thay’ (i.e., Siamese) language and not as a 
special dialect, continues: ‘This is not, we be- 
lieve, the common opinion, nor the proper term 
generally admitted to designate these people.’ *® 
Thus, the two leading authorities regard Laotian 
as closely related to Siamese, but a distinct lan- 
guage with its own grammar and vocabulary. 
Guignard has written a dictionary of it (note 13). 





8° H. Maspero, Contributions 4 l’étude du systeme 
phonétique des langues thai, BEFEO 1911. 158-9. 

*° Guignard, ii. Scott, who spent many years among 
the Shans and who also served as British minister to 
Siam during the discussion of the Laotian question in 
1893, says: ‘Siamese gentlemen have found that with 


patience they can understand their farthest relations, 
the Khamti Shans, but they cannot carry on a conver- 
sation with their nearest neighbors, the Lao (Laotians) ’ 
(GUBSS 188). This does not accord too well with the 
opinions of Maspero and Guignard. 


The History of the Mong Mao Kingdom 
(648-1604) 


Thus, while the Pai-Yi of southeastern Yunnan 
seem to be the ancestors of the Laotians, as well 
as of the Black Tai and White Tai of Tonkin, 
there are reasons, legendary, historical, and lingu- 
istic, for believing that the earliest ancestors of the 
Siamese of the upper Menam valley were the Mao 
(or Mau) Shans (Tai-Yai). What we can put 
together of the history of this Mong Mao (or 
Mung Mau) kingdom seems, therefore, to be worth 
rehearsing. It appears, in the main, to be fairly 
well authenticated. At least, it seems beyond the 
realm of pure legend, because many of its dates can 
be checked by the histories of its neighbors. Ney 
Elias, in a comparatively close study of all the data 
at hand, confirms A. D. 538 as approximately the 
founding date of this kingdom, which date was 
arrived at by Ahom astronomers by reckoning back 
from the date of the founding of the Ahom king- 
dom in Assam in 1229, which date is well estab- 
lished. To the present writer, such an early 
founding date does not seem wholly convincing, 
but the legend that Mong Mao was founded about 
the same time as Nan Chao, i. e., 649 (which date 
is authenticated by Chinese records), and Pierre 
Lefévre-Pontalis’s statement, from the unedited 
chronicle of Chieng Sen,*° that an early Tai-Yai 
king of La Mong-tai made an alliance with Nang 
Tevi, who according to a Mon chronicle founded 
Lampun in 663,** mutually support each other. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about 
this country—its existence, identity, name, center 
or general location, and its capital or capitals. The 
names Mong Mao, Pong, Koshanpyi, Kausambi, 
T“ai-che ** and Tai-Khé ** have been applied to it 
or parts of it at different times. Parker, recog- 
nizing the great importance of Pong, was inclined 
to identify it with Nan Chao. The Hsenwi 
chronicle thinks Hsenwi was the leading Shan 
state.*° Harvey, minimizing the importance of this 
state, thinks it was just Mogaung.*® Scott thinks 





4° Lefévre-Pontalis, TP 1909. 502, 505. 

“1 Coedés, Documents sur l’histoire politique et reli- 
gieuse du Laos occidental, BEFEO 1925. 19. 

42 Nan-Tchao ye-tche, 50. 

48 Cushing, Grammar 1; GUBSS 1.1. 206. 

44 E. H. Parker, The early Laos in China, China Review 
(CR) 19.72-106; id., The old Tai, or Shan, empire of 
Western Yunnan, CR 20. 337. 

45 GUBSS 1.1. 227; 1.2. 183. 

4° Harvey, 322. 
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its early capital could not have been at Mong Mao, 
and seems to favor Hsenwi at first, and, later, 
possibly Mogaung.*? But the one certain thing is 
that there was a great Shan kingdom or con- 
federacy in early days centering in the Mong Mao- 
Hsenwi-Mogaung area, outside of Nan Chao, and 
that it was the center of the earliest and most wide- 
spread of Tai dispersals toward the west and the 
south. It may have been called by different names 
by its neighbors and the capital of the kingdom or 
the hegemony of the confederacy may have shifted 
at times; but it lasted too long, the part it played 
was too important, and it is too well authenticated 
to be laughed out of existence. According to Nan- 
Tchao ye-tche, the western boundary of Nan Chao 
under King Imusin in 786 was T“ai che, whose 
capital of the same name was located on the Teng 
Yueh-Mien (Burma) route, ten days below Teng 
Yueh.** The statement of Ney Elias that a Tai- 
Yai prince of Mong Yong returned to Mong Mao 
to rule, is verified by the Hsenwi chronicle, and the 
date given by Ney Elias, 1035, is approximately 
confirmed by the record that the son and successor 
of this king, ruling in 1050-62, gave a daughter in 
marriage to Anawrata, king of Burma.*® Ana- 
wrata probably subjected most of the Shan states; 
but less than two centuries later, two Mao princes 
seem to have received the submission of most of 
the states of western and central Indo-China. 
According to Shan legends (as related by Ney 
Elias), and the Gazetteer (GUBSS), one of these 
brothers, Sao Kam-pha, came to the throne of 
Mong Mao in 1220 and reigned until 1250. The 
younger brother, Sam Lung-pha, seems to have 
been one of the greatest conquerors of the history 
of Indo-China.®° Heretofore, the Shans had con- 
fined themselves to the valleys of the hill country 
of the upper Salween and the eastern tributaries 
of the Irrawaddy, with stray settlements perhaps as 
far west as the Chindwin and as far south as the 
upper Meping-Menam. Under his father, Sam 
Lung-pha was made sawbwa of Mogaung and es- 
tablished a capital there in 1215. Under his 
brother, he is said to have consolidated the Shan 
country up to Yong-chang, imposed his authority 
on the Tai settlements of the middle Mekong 
and the Menam, overrun part of Arakan as well as 





** GUBSS 1.1. 195, 200-1. 

** Nan-Tchao ye-tche, 56-61, 67, note. 

*° GUBSS 231-2, 235; Elias, 16-17; Harvey, 31. 

°° Sao and Sam are local forms of Sawbwa, or Chao. 


the Khamti country and Manipur and founded the 
Ahom kingdom of Assam (in 1229). Among the 
countries which Shan legends claim acknowledged 
the supremacy of Mong Mao at this time are Pagan 
(Burma), Ta-li (Nan Chao), Kiang Hung (Sib- 
song Panna), Yun (La Mong-tai?), King-laung 
(Upper Menam), Ayuthia(?), Tawi (Tavoy) and 
Yunsalong (Junk Ceylon) in the Malay Penin- 
sula.* This legend is probably somewhat exag- 
gerated; but it seems to have a solid historical 
basis. The territory actually governed by Mong 
Mao was probably not greatly increased ; but dur- 
ing the early part of the thirteenth century its 
armies probably raided all these regions and ex- 
acted some form of submission from their rulers. 
The reputed Tai-Yai raids into the Menam valley, 
then part of the Khmer Empire, correspond well 
with the unrest which followed the death of Jaya- 
varman VII which Coedés thinks occurred in 1218 
or 1219.°? Scott notes that Nan Chao (Ta-li)** 
was subdued by Mong Mao just before the Mongol 
conquest and thinks the aggressions of the Mao 
Shans may have precipitated the Mongol invasions. 

Mong Mao, which was now at the head of all 
the Shan states west of Nan Chao (the Carajan of 
Marco Polo), was the Kin Chi, ‘ Golden Teeth,’ of 
Chinese annals, the Zerdandan of Marco Polo,** 
which the annals of the Mongol dynasty says had 
not been conquered by China.®® It did not resist 
the Mongols, but permitted their emissaries and 
armies to pass through its territory to Burma. It 
was consequently invaded by the Burmese and the 
battle of Vochan (so-called) was fought in its 
territory. The Mongols apparently made use of 
these experienced raiders to overrun much of Indo- 
China, as they had done a few years before. Har- 
vey, probably prompted here as in all his early 
pages by Duroiselle, believes that the Chinese did 
not go beyond what is now Yunnan, but sent 





51 Elias, 17-20; GUBSS 222-3. 

52 Coedés, Les états hindouisés d’Indochine et d’Indo- 
nésie 318-9 (Paris, 1948); id., L’année de la liévre 1219 
A.D., India Antiqua 83-8 (Leyden, 1947). 

53 GUBSS 197. Nan Chao was the name of the Chinese 
province. The Shans changed it to Ta-li in 784—which 
was the Shan name. Nan-T chao ye-tche 48. 

54The book of Sir Marco Polo, the Venetian, con- 
cerning the kingdom and marvels of the East, translated 
and edited, with notes by Col. Sir Henry Yule, 2. 84-106 
(Cordier edition, 2 vols.; New York, 1903). 

55 Edouard Huber, La fin de la dynastie de Pagan, 
BEFEO 1909. 633-80, esp. 666. 
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Tartar troops to take Pagan ** and Shans to over- 
run the country; just how much Mao Shans direct 
from Mong Mao (Zerdandan) had to do with 
establishing the kingdom of Sukhothai, before and 
after the Mongol invasion, may never be known; 
but the Sajaém of the Menam valley, who later 
became the Thai, seem to have been almost, if not 
purely, Mao Shan.*? 

Soon, encouraged by the now Mongol Province 
of Yunnan (the former Nan Chao, or Ta-li), the 
Shans overran all Burma. Three Shan brothers 
began to reign at Ava in northern Burma (1287). 
That same year, Wareru, encouraged by his father- 
in-law, Rama Khamheng of Sukhothai (p. 71), 
started a revolt at Martaban, which ultimately 
made him king of Pegu and all the territory from 
Prome and Toungoo south to Tavoy in the Malay 
peninsula. In 1292, Mangrai, a Lu prince of 
Chieng Sen, who had been working his way across 
the divide to the Meping, put an end to the Mon 
kingdom of Haripunjai and established the Yun 
kingdom of Lan-na.®* Tai, specially Mao Shans, 
were in power everywhere. The wide dispersal of 
the Shans just at the time of the founding of the 
kingdom of Sukhothai, makes that event appear to 
be part of the larger movement. 

Shan rule in Burma lasted for more than two 
centuries and gradually broke up into little warring 
principalities. The Burmese, rallying at Toungoo, 
under Tabin Shweti (1531-50) and Bayin Naung 
(1551-81) gradually won back their country and 
subdued all the Tai states of Indo-China,*® includ- 
ing Chieng Mai and, for a time, Lan Chang and 
Ayuthia. Thus, part of the Shan states came per- 
manently under Burmese rule. The rest (Mong 
Mao) was finally conquered by China and annexed 
to Yun-nan in 1604, after the longest continuous 
existence any Tai state ever had. 


5° Harvey, 336-7; Charles Duroiselle, Superintendent 
of the Archeological Survey, is the real authority on 
early Burmese history. 

°7 The Siamese language, as reduced to writing by 
Rima Khamheng in 1282 and carved on the inscription of 
1292, should be almost purely Shan; for there does not 
seem to be any evidence that Laotians had entered the 
Menam valley before that time. 

58 Coedés, Laos Occidental, BEFEO 1925. 29. 

5° Harvey, 165. 

°° Elias (23) gives a continuous line of kings who 
supposedly ruled over Mong Mao from 568 to 1604. 


The Dispersion of the Tat in Indo-China 


This diversion into the history of the Mao Shans 
has taken us away from the thread of our narra- 
tive. The first Tai migration into Indo-China, that 
of the Tai-Yai, or ‘Great Tai,’ seems to have 
begun as early as the seventh century. The legends 
of the Mao Shans (p. 64) indicate that Mong 
Mao was at least as ancient as Nan Chao, and the 
Tai-Yai (Shans) are generally considered the old- 
est branch of the Tai family in Indo-China. Early 
Tai-Yai settlements are said to have extended as 
far west as the Chindwin valley and as far south as 
Mong Yong on the Mekong near Chieng Sen and 
La Mong-tai in the vicinity of the present Chieng 
Mai.*t These early Tai seem to have descended on 
both sides of the Salween to its great westward 
bend just above 20° N. latitude, near the head- 
waters of the most westerly branches of the Mep- 
ing. It is believed that the ancestors of the first 
Siamese, the Syam, or Tai of the Menam valley, 
came from the Mong Mao settlements in this way, 
some decades, perhaps centuries, before the raid 
of Sam Lung-pha, who was probably only im- 
posing his authority over the Tai settlements al- 
ready there. This belief is supported by Tai-Yai 
legends and by certain other data: (1) The lan- 
guages of the Siamese and the Ahoms are s0 
similar in some respects that Maspero hesitated 
whether to classify Siamese with Ahom (Tai-Yai) 
or with Laotian (Pai-Yi). (2) The belief persists, 
or at least persisted until recently, among the 
Shans that the Siamese are Shan. (3) The neigh- 
bors of the early Siamese called them Syaém, Sajam 
Sagam, Syama, which in several languages in use 
in southeast Asia are said to mean the brown 
race.°? The pure Tai (i.e., some Laotians and 





* Elias, 15. 

®2Jn Sanskrit, ‘dark brown’ is Syéma (Monier-Wil- 
liams); in Pali, it is Sadma (Pali Text Society Dic- 
tionary 163). These languages have greatly influenced 
many languages of Indo-China, as well as the languages 
of South India spoken in Indo-China. In the bas-relief 
inscriptions of Angkor Wat (in Sanskrit), Sydm refers 
to the Tai of the upper Menam (BGIA 1911. 203) ; in an 
earlier inscription of Champa (in Sanskrit) Syam seems 
to have a similar meaning (JA 1891.1.29-31). This 


does not prove that Syam, meaning ‘ Siamese,’ is derived 
from syama meaning ‘dark’ or ‘brown.’ But there is 
other evidence. In Malay, the word for ‘ brown race’ 
is said to be Sajam (Pallegoix, 1.5) or Sagdm (Anna 
Leonowens, Romance of the harem 1). A Pali document, 
Jinakdlamdlini written in 1516, in speaking of events in 
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Shans) are much lighter than the inhabitants of 
the south Menam valley. But the inhabitants of 
the middle Salween region—Lawas and perhaps 
some Was—through which the Tai-Yai immigrants 
had to pass, were much darker and as the Tai-Yai 
passed through them slowly, before these inhabi- 
tants had been driven to the mountains, these early 
Tai may have mixed considerably with them and 
have thus become darker. It is inconceivable that 
darker races like the Lawas, Mons, Khmers, Ma- 
lays, and natives of India should unite in calling 
the fair Laotians ‘ dark.’ The early Syam of Suk- 
hothai was undoubtedly called ‘ dark ’ by his neigh- 
bors because he was dark. The modern Siamese 
have certainly been lightened considerably by later 
floods of Shans and Laotians (pp. 67, 70) after 
their ancestors received the name of Syam; or the 
early Tai of Sukhothai may have received that 
name to distinguish them from the fair Laotians 
when they began to come into contact with them. 
(4) This period of Shan expansion, when Sam 
Lung-pha is reputed to have overrun the Menam 
valley, corresponds exactly with the period of un- 
rest following the death of Jayavarman VII of 
Cambodia, which culminated in the Tai (Shan?) 
conquest of that valley and the establishment of 
the kingdom of Sukhothai, several decades before 
the Laotians appeared in that region or even in 
the valley of the Mekong. 

Meanwhile, the Ngai-Lao of Nan Chao seems 
to have been moving slowly down the upper Me- 
kong. The Khmer Empire, almost from its be- 
ginning, seems to have included the Mekong basin 
to the border of Nan Chao,®* which at that time 
seems to have been above the fertile plains of the 
Sib-song Panna (‘twelve thousand ricefields’). 





1339, mentions ‘Sukhodayapura in Syaimadesa’ (i.e., 
country of the Syam, or of the ‘dark brown people’) 
(BEFEO 1925.95). According to Gerini (181, 186), the 
Mon word for Siamese is Sém (also Haswell, xvi); the 
Khmer word is Siem; the Chinese word is Sien (Hsien) ; 
the Cham, Syam; the Malay, Siam. The first Europeans 
to come in contact with the Siamese—the Portuguese, 
in 1511—called them Sido (= Sian in English), probably 
from Malay (A. d’Albuquerque, Commentaries—Hakluyt, 
No. 62, 3.114). Other evidence that the early Tai of 
Sukhothai were dark is that twice after the name Syam 
first appeared, they were flooded by people much lighter 
than the present Siamese of the Menam valley, (1) the 
Mao Shans in the thirteenth century, and (2) the 
Laotians in the fourteenth. 


** Briggs, A sketch of Cambodian history, FEQ, August 
1947, 350. 


According to Henri Maspero, a Chinese document 
dated about 863 fixes the boundary between the 
Khmer Empire and Nan Chao at the mountains 
north of this plain.** An inscription of 889 says 
Kambujadesa extends from China to the sea.® 
Georges Maspero’s map, intended to show the poli- 
tical boundaries of the Khmer Empire about 960, 
depicts the Sib-song Panna as the Khmer district 
of Alavirarashtra and the Khun region of Keng 
Tung under the name of Khmerrashtra.®* Accord- 
ing to this same author, a chronicle of this region 
says that Siiryavarman’s son Ayakumara, founded 
the city of Suvarnagrima on the site of the later 
Chieng Sen and that there were other Khmer 
settlements along the Mekong, both above and be- 
low this point.** Francis Garnier, who passed 
through this region in 1867, says he found traces 
of Khmer architecture along the Mekong above 
Chieng Sen and that local traditions still bore a 
recollection of Khmer rule there.** However, 
Khmer settlements, except perhaps a military post 
near Chieng Sen, do not appear to have extended 
to this region. 

The Ngai-Lao lived in the region around Lake 
Ta-li and founded Nan Chao there in 649. South 
of them, on the Mekong above the Sib-song Panna, 
were seven unorganized kien (Tai, keng, xieng, or 
chieng)®® of Nan Chao. Below these, beyond the 


**H. Maspero, Etude de Vhistoire d’Annam: (3) La 
frontiére de l’Annam et du Cambodge du 8¢ au 14 siécle, 
BEFEO 1918. 52. 

®> Abel Bergaigne, Inscriptions sanscrites du Cam- 
bodge, Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, notices 
et extraiies de manuscrits de la Bibliothéque National 
408, stanza 56 (Paris, 1885). 

°° G. Maspero, La géographie politique de 1’Indochine 
sur les environs de 960 A.p., Etudes Asiatiques, 1. 92-94 
and map (2 vols.; Paris, 1925); but Nan-Tchao ye-tche 
(50) gives the boundaries of Nan Chao in 786 as Giao 
Che (Tonkin) on the southeast, Piao (Burma) on the 
south, Mount Moulo (?) on the southeast and T‘ai-che 
(Mong Mao) on the west, and does not mention Cam- 
bodia. There seems to have been a wide belt between the 
settlements of the Tai and Khmers, between which the 
boundary was ill defined. This region was inhabited 
chiefly by Khas and Lawas, probably related in blood 
and language to the Khmers and the Mons, over which 
the Khmers exercised a vague suzerainty. 

®7 G. Maspero, 94-5. 

68 F, Garnier, Voyage d’exploration en Indochine 1. 287- 
8 (Paris, 1883). 

°° Nan-Tchao ye-tche 33, 17, 19; G. Maspero, 92-4. 
Xieng is said, among the Tai of the upper Mekong, to 
designate the capital of an administrative circum- 
scription. 
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borders of Nan Chao, the kengs of the Lii and the 
Khiin dotted the plains of the Sib-song Panna, 
surrounded by the dwellings of the Lawas in the 
hills,“° before Nan Chao was established at 
the north (649) and before the Khmers had 
subdued this region from the south (probably 
in 650-6).71 A Lii capital grew up at Keng Hung, 
a Khiin capital at Keng Tung. Gradually the Liis 
extended their settlements toward the south.” 
Pierre Lefévre-Pontalis, member of the Pavie Mis- 
sion, 1879-95, (who, however, drew his material 
largely from unpublished local chronicles of un- 
certain value) says the Lii kingdom of Lao Chong 
was established below the Sib-song Panna in 701, 
with its capital at Chieng Rao. This territory was 
then apparently claimed by the Khmers (whose 
suzerainty the Tai doubtless recognized, as was 
their custom). Lefévre-Pontalis says that near the 
beginning of the tenth century, the Lii capital was 
moved near Chieng Sen.”° 

Thus, according to their legends as summarized 
by Ney Elias, the Tai-Yai settlements of Mong 
Mao extended their early colonies to Mong Yong 
on the Mekong near the present site of Chieng Sen 
and La Mong-tai near the site of the present 
Chieng Mai. Lefévre-Pontalis says the chief of 
the latter settlement made an alliance with the 
Khmers (whom Lefévre-Pontalis thought—instead 
of the Mons—founded Haripunjai).7* This Mon 





7 The Liis of the left bank of the Mekong in the 
Sib-song Panna, the Khiins of the plains of Keng Tung 
and the Yuns of Lan-na, seem to have descended from 
the Ngai Lao above them on the Mekong, with whose 
kiens theirs were continuous. They mixed with Karens, 
an earlier, probably Mongoloid people, and with still 
earlier Lawas. (Coedés thinks a Khmer is a Hinduized 
Pnong. Perhaps a Mon is just a Hinduized Lawa). The 
Yuns, who were Liis with the mixture described, con- 
quered the Mons of Haripunjai and absorbed them. 
Later, they too were probably flooded with Laotians. 
The Siamese call their country West Lao; but they are 
not real Laotians. 

71 Briggs, A Sketch, 349: Ma Touan-lin, 461. 

7 Dodd’s account (No. 22) of the Liis, Khiins and 
Yuns, their characteristics and territory, is very in- 
structive, for he spent most of his life as a missionary 
among those people. His historical statements, however, 
except those relating to his time, are wholly unreliable. 

73 Lefévre-Pontalis, L’invasion thaie, 502-3. 

7 Tbid., 503-5. Lefévre-Pontalis confuses also the 


Laotians of Dien-Bien-phu with the Ngai-Lao of Nan 
Chao and brings the former into Indo-China several 
centuries too early. 


settlement of Lampun (Haripunjai) was founded 
by Lophburi, according to a Pali chronicle, in 
663.7> Ney Elias’s real data may sometimes be 
scanty and Lefévre-Pontalis may not always be 
sufficiently critical in his use of the unedited local 
documents ; but there seems to be reasons for think- 
ing that Lii (Ngai Lao of Nan Chao?) reached the 
vicinity of Chieng Sen and that Shans (Tai-Yai, 
probably from the Mong Mao settlements) reached 
the vicinity of Chieng Mai long before any Tai 
appeared in the valley of the Menam proper. 
Early in the thirteenth century, a prince of Lao 
Chong married a daughter of the king of Keng 
Hung and extended Lii influence to Chieng Mai. 
It is from this union that the later rulers of Lan- 
na sprung (p. 71) and this branch is said also to 
have entered into the making of the dynasty which 
founded Ayuthia (p. 72). 

Probably very late in the thirteenth century or 
very early in the fourteenth, the Pai-yi moved 
down the Nam-Hou from their early home around 
Dieng-Bien-phu, in the Sib-song Chau-thai in what 
is now Tongking, into the Mekong valley. Accord- 
ing to their legends, this migration took place 
several centuries earlier than the date indicated 
above ; but they have no history there of their own; 
their neighbors do not mention them there at an 
earlier date and it is quite certain that the Khmers 
occupied this region well into the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Two events occurred about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, which probably greatly influ- 
enced later events on the middle Mekong: (1) the 
defeat of the Khmers by the Tai on the upper 
Menam (see below) may have led the Khmers to 
abandon the central Mekong and the Laotians to 
occupy it; (2) the conquest of Nan Chao by the 
Mongols (1253-4) may have caused the Tai to 
move toward the south. The Laotians not only 
occupied the middle Mekong, but they seem to 
have spread like a layer over the other Tai of 
neighboring regions.’® 


75 Coedés, Laos occidental, 19. Coedés thinks, however, 
that the Mons did not establish themselves on the 
Meping until the eighth century (25). 

76 According to Pai-yi legends (p. 65), the Laotians 
claim to have founded Sib-song Panna (Lii and Khiin), 
Lan-na (Yun-Mon) and Louvo (Mon), but not Sukhothai 
(Thai). They probably flooded those regions with new 
strata of immigrants, but they did not found those 
kingdoms. 
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Formation of Tai Kingdoms of Southern 
Indo-China 


Soon Tai settlements began to appear in the 
Khmer military district on the upper Menam. A 
Cham inscription (in Sanskrit) of the middle of 
the eleventh century speaks of Syam slaves, along 
with Khmers and Chinese (see note 19). They 
appear on the bas-reliefs of Angkor Wat about 
1150, as mercenaries in the Khmer army, where 
the accompanying inscriptions (also in Sanskrit) 
call them Syam and Syam-kuk. About the middle 
of the thirteenth century two of these Tai chief- 
tains overthrew the Khmer commander of that 
region and captured his capital, Sukhothai. One 
of these chieftains, who had married a daughter 
of a Khmer king and had been granted the title of 
Indraditya, bestowed that title upon the other 
chieftain, who began to rule as king of Sukhothai, 
the first Tai kingdom of southern Indo-China.”’ 
Indraditya and his son, Rama Khamheng, sub- 
dued the Khmers of the Menam valley and con- 
quered much of the surrounding country. By 1292, 
according to a Tai inscription of that date,’® their 
conquests extended as far south as Ligor and from 
Luang Prabang and Vientian on the Mekong to 
Pegu and Tenasserim in what is now Burma. Chou 
Ta-kuan says Cambodia had been devastated ; 7° 
but the capital does not seem to have been dis- 
turbed. The partly-Khmerized Mon kingdom of 
Louvo was overrun, but apparently remained inde- 
pendent or nearly so; for several times during the 
last decade of the thirteenth century China re- 


7A Pali text (Jinakdlamdlini) says Rocaraija (= 
Indraditya) was reigning in Syamadesa in 1256. (Coe- 
dés, Sukhodaya, 39). R. C. Majumdar, The rise of 
Sukhodaya, JGIS 1.1.44-51 (Jan. 1943), expresses the 
belief, based on a statement made by Chou Ta-kuan, that 
the prince who married the daughter of the Khmer king 
and who bestowed the title of Indraditya upon the other, 
was the prince who became King Indravarman III of 
Cambodia just before Chou Ta-kuan’s visit in 1296-7. 
But, according to that visitor, Indravarman was a young 
man when he succeeded to the throne in 1296, while the 
Pali document quoted above says Rocaraja was reigning 
in 1256. Coedés has recently advanced the belief that 
the king who gave his daughter to Indraditya was 
Jayavarman VII (who Coedés thinks died in 1218 or 
1219). (Coedés, L’année du liévre 1219 A.p., 83-8. See 
also supra, p. 71, note 59.) This is chronologically 
possible. 

*® Coedés, Recueil, note 14; C. B. Bradley, 29-30. 

*° Pelliot, Mémoires sur les coutumes du Cambodge, 
par Tchou Ta-kouan, BEFEO 1902. 131, 175-6. 


ceived envoys from and carried on diplomatic 
relations with Lo-hu (Louvo) as well as with Sien 
(Sukhothai). (See note 84). About this time the 
Tai of Sukhothai began to spell their name That. 

Meantime a Lii prince of Chieng Sen, Mangrai, 
who seems also to have married a daughter of a 
king of Keng Hung,*° moved up a tributary of 
the Mekong, established himself successively at 
Chieng Rai (1263) and Muong Fang (1273), 
crossed the divide to the upper Meping and, in 
1292, captured Lampun, put an end to the old 
Mon-Lawa kingdom of Haripunjai and founded 
the kingdom of Lan-na,** called Pa-pe by the 
Chinese *? and Yonakaratha by Pali chronicles. 
In 1926, he founded his capital at Chieng Mai. 
Thus, according to the Chinese, three kingdoms of 
the valley of the Menam (including the Meping) 
sent embassies to the imperial court during the last 
two decades of the thirteenth century: Sien (Su- 
khothai), Lo-hu (Louvo), and Pa-pe (Lan-na).** 

Late in the thirteenth century or early in the 
fourteenth, the Laotians (Pai-yi), who had moved 
into the middle Mekong valley from the north 
(p. 70), establishing their principalities at Muong 
Swa (later, Luang Prabang), Muong Pu-Eun 
(Tran-Ninh), and Vientian. At first, Muang Swa 
and Vientian accepted the suzerainty of Sukho- 
thai. The Laotians were the fairest of the Tai, 
the latest to leave their old homeland and the 
fairest people of southeast Asia. They probably 
flooded the Menam, Meping and upper Mekong 
valleys—their legends say they did and they seem 
to have left their trace in the color and probably 
the language of the other Tai. 


Absorption of the Old Mon Kingdoms, 
Dvaravati and Louvo 


The Mon cities of the old Dvaravati region, 
which had acknowledged in turn the suzerainty of 
Louvo, Cambodia, and Sukhothai, seem to have 
retained much of their independence, their customs 
and their relative racial purity; and, strangely 


8° Lefévre-Pontalis, Les Younes du royaume de Lan 
na ou de Pape, 7P 1910. 105-24; 1911. 177-96, 108-9. 

81 Coedés, Laos Occidental, 28-9. 

8° In 1296, the Mongols of China, who had conquered 
Nan Chao, organized the Sib-song Panna region as the 
Chinese province of Ch‘é-li and joined Lan-na to it 
(Nan-Tchao ye-tche 118); but Lan-na was not willing 
to become a part of Ch‘é-li and revolted, 120-2. 

83 Pelliot, Deux itinéraires, 240-4. 
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enough, it was a mixture of this old Mon dynasty 
and a Lii (Tai) prince from the north, and not the 
Thai, or Syam, of Sukhothai, which furnished the 
line of kings that ruled Siam until near the end 
of the eighteenth century. Early in the thirteenth 
century, a scion of the old Mon line, who seems to 
have inherited the titles of the old kings of Dvara- 
vati, was reigning at U Thong, or Suphanburi, in 
the old Dvaravati region. A Lii prince of Chieng 
Sen, said to be of the family to which Mangrai 
belonged (p. 71), founded a little kingdom, prob- 
ably at the ancient capital Phra Patham, married 
the daughter of the old (Mon) Chao of U Thong 
and ultimately succeeded him.** These two king- 
lets increased their territory at the expense of 
Sukhothai and Cambodia. They took Tavoy and 
Tenasserim from Sukhothai, or from the king of 
Pegu who had just seized them,** and some of the 
southeast portion of the Menam delta from Cam- 
bodia.*® In 1350, the young Chao of U Thong 
founded a new capital at Ayuthia on the Menam 
below Lophburi, and took the name of Rama 
Thibodi I. The name Dvaravati was incorporated 
into that of its successor, Ayuthia.®? 

Louvo (Lo-hu) and Sukhothai (Sien) were the 
two kingdoms of the Menam which sent embassies 
to the Chinese court in the closing years of the 
thirteenth century (p. 71). Both declined early in 
the fourteenth century to the advantage of Ayu- 
thia. The half-Khmerized Mon kingdom of Louvo 
was flooded by Tai and lost the support of the 
much-beleaguered Khmers, who were still holding 
out in the Chantabun region. The expansion of U 
Thong was largely at Louvo’s expense. The es- 
tablishment of the capital at Ayuthia was the final 
blow. Louvo was soon absorbed. Its capital, Loph- 





*4 Briggs, review of G. Coedés, Les états hindouisés, 
FEQ, August 1948, 390-6. 

85 W. A. R. Wood, A history of Siam 58, 63 (Bangkok, 
1933); John Anderson, English intercourse with Siam 
in the seventeenth century 3 (Triibner’s Oriental Series; 
London, 1890); Pallegoix, 75, enumerates them among 
the states under Rima Thibodi’s domination in 1350-1. 

8° Wood says Rima Thibodi I conquered Chantabun 
from Cambodia (65); but Chantabun remained Cam- 
bodian until much later. Briggs, Siamese Attacks, 4, 
note 6. 
87 The Sanskrit form of the name given to the capital 
by its founder is said to have been ‘ Dvaravati Sri 
Ayudhya.’ Coedés, Etats hindouisés 369; Prince Dhani 
Nivat, The city of Thawarawadi Sri Ayudhya, JSS 31. 2. 
147-53 (Dec. 1939). 

88 Pallegoix’s version of the annals of Ayuthia says 


buri, soon became a sort of appanage of the crown 
prince of Ayuthia.** 

Thus the ancient Mon kingdoms, Dvaravati and 
Louvo were absorbed by Ayuthia, but not without 
leaving a lasting mark on that kingdom.*® 


The Union of the Tai Kingdoms of Ayuthia and 
Sukhothai to Form Siam 


The decline of Sukhothai to the advantage of 
Ayuthia was almost as rapid as that of Louvo. It 
seems to have set in almost immediately on the 
death of Rama Khamheng (about 1317). His suc- 
cessors were unwarlike. The Chao of U Thong, 
even before he became king of Ayuthia, had taken 
Tavoy and Tenasserim and had forced the king of 
Sukhothai to acknowledge his suzerainty. The 
founding of Ayuthia was the death blow to Sukho- 
thai as well as to Louvo. This, with the absorption 
of Louvo, gave Ayuthia possession of the lower 
part of the Menam valley and cut off Sukhothai’s 
communications with its former possessions on the 
peninsula. 

As Ayuthia was better located to carry on war 
against the Cambodians and to reduce the country 
at the south, Sukhothai declined in political im- 
portance. In 1353, it lost its territory in the 
Mekong valley to Lan Chang (see below). It 
lingered on for several decades as a dependency of 
Ayuthia until it was finally absorbed by marriage, 
so unostentatiously that historians find it difficult 
to fix a date for its final demise. But if at first 
Sukhothai did not share in the dynasty that was to 
govern Siam for so many years, it at least fur- 
nished all the names—in this chronological order: 
Syam (before 1150), Sten (1282), That (after 
1292). Short-lived as it was, it was the kingdom 
of Sukhothai that made the Menam valley char- 
acteristically Siamese—That, in contrast to Tai. 
As Professor Coedés has so well remarked: ‘It 
was at Sukhothai, between 1250 and 1350, that 
were elaborated the characteristic traits of Siamese 


civilization, its institutions and its art.’ % 


Rama Thibodi I appointed his son Raimesuen to the 
government of Lophburi in 1351 (2.74-5). The more 
reliable recension translated by Frankfurter says Rime- 
suen was appointed to the government of Lophburi in 
732 BE (=A.D, 1370). JSS 6.3.3 (1909). 

8° The partly-Khmerized Mon character of Ayuthia 
probably greatly aided that kingdom in the extension of 
Hinayanism and in its wars with Cambodia. See Briggs, 
Siamese Attacks, 5-6. 

°° Coedés, Etats hindouisés 370. 
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The Three Tai Kingdoms of Southeastern 
Indo-China 


When Ayuthia was founded in 1350, the Tai 
principalities of the central Mekong valley were 
dependencies of Sukhothai, which the year before 
(1349) had become subject to Ayuthia. In 1353, 
Fa Ngom, a prince of Muang Swa, with the assist- 
ance of the king of Cambodia, deposed his grand- 
father, consolidated all the Laotian principalities 
of the Mekong from Cambodia to the border of 
Nan Chao, declared his independence of Sukho- 
thai, seized the plateau of Korat and much of 
what is now Siamese Laos in defiance of Rama 
Thibodi I of Ayuthia and established the inde- 
pendent Laotian kingdom of Lan Chang.°** 

Thus before the end of the fourteenth century, 
practically all of what is now Siam and Laos was 
divided between three flourishing Tai kingdoms, 
each of which enjoyed an independent existence 
under its own rulers for several centuries: (1) the 
Siamese (Thai) kingdom of Ayuthia, or Siam; 
(2) the Yun kingdom of Lan-na, or Chieng Mai; 
and (3) the Laotian kingdom of Lan Chang, or 
Laos.°? The second and part of the third were 


” Briggs, Siamese Attacks, 23. 


united to the first in the nineteenth century to 
form the present kingdom of Siam. 





*2It was surprising to find the scholarly article of 
J. K. Fairbank and 8S. Y. Teng, On the Chi‘ng tributary 
system, in Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 6. 135-240 
(1941), marred with the following paragraph (184): 
‘Siam (Hsien-lo) : Siam, in ancient times, was two coun- 
tries: Dvaravati (Lopburi, Lo-hu) and Haripunjaya 
(Hsien). Later, Haripunjaya was absorbed by Dvaravati 
and thereupon they made the country of Siam.’ The 
errors of these few sentences are many. Dvaravati was not 
equivalent to Louvo (Lo-hu). Louvo was a colony of 
Dvaravati, and, in its turn, Haripunjai (Haripunjaya) 
was a colony of Louvo. All were Mon. Haripunjai had 
nothing to do with Hsien, which was Chinese for Suk- 
hothai and was Tai. Siam was not formed by the union 
of Haripunjai and Dviaravati, which were both Mon, but 
by the union of Sukhothai and Ayuthia, both Tai. Hari- 
punjai was not absorbed by Dviravati, which was its 
grandmother. Dviravati was absorbed by Ayuthia in 
1350. Haripunjai was conquered in 1292 by the Yun 
kingdom of Lan-na, which, under the name of Chieng 
Mai (called Zimmé by the Burmans), maintained a 
separate existence for several centuries, being at dif- 
ferent times a dependency of Lan Chang (Laos), Burma, 
and Siam. It was finally annexed to Siam in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, almost within the memory 
of people still living. Mrs. Anna Leonowens, writing in 
1873, calls it the ‘kingdom of Chieng Mai’ (The English 
governess at the court of Siam 288 [Boston, 1873]). 





THE CONDITIONAL MOOD IN SINHALESE 


HERBERT GUNTHER 
VIENNA UNIVERSITY 


IN coOMMON WITH all other Middle and New 
Indo-Aryan languages, Sinhalese possesses a special 
form to express a temporal, conditional, and 
concessive clause without distinguishing between 
person, mood, and voice. Owing to this pecu- 
liarity, Wilhelm Geiger in his fundamental work 
on the Sinhalese language? declared: ‘ The origin 
and character of the Conditional Mood are rather 
obscure... .” The following shows that the con- 
ditional mood in Sinhalese has developed from 
Aryan linguistic material and by no means from 
the Dravidian category called vinai-y-eccam in 
Tamil,? which comprises absolutive and nominal 


* Wilhelm Geiger, A Grammar of the Sinhalese Lang- 
uage, §152.II (Colombo, 1938). In the following this 
work will be quoted by author and paragraph only. 

*P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, History of Grammatical 
Theories in Tamil and their Relation to the Grammatical 


forms of verbs used to express conditional and 
concessive clauses. But it seems to be certain 
that the development of this nominal form in 
Sinhalese was favored by the Dravidian environ- 
ment. That the conditional mood is a nominal 
form has already been stressed by Geiger, who 
says: ‘So much, however, seems to be certain that 
we have to deal with a nominal, not a verbal, 
formation, since the same form is used for all 
persons, for both the numbers, and for both the 
active and passive voices, with only the present 
and past tenses merely distinguished.’* This last 


Literature in Sanskrit 187 (Madras, 1934): ‘ Vinai-y- 
eccam corresponds to indeclinable past participles like 
Sanskrit gatvdé and gerunds like gantum in Sanskrit, and 
infinitive verbal forms denoting condition and cause, 
which are not found in Sanskrit.’ 

3 §152.IT. 
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remark, however, holds good only for the modern 
language; in the oldest period of Sinhalese the 
conditional mood is derived from the present stem, 
at the same time having the functions of those 
conditional forms which later were derived from 
the preterite stem. That the conditional mood 
originally was formed from the present stem is 
stressed by the grammarian Vedeha* and also 
borne out by the older literature.® 

Geiger quotes the following forms from the 
present stem, adding rightly that not all forms 
of the conditional mood can be formed from one 
and the same verb: 

(i) First conjugation, comprising verbs with 
the infinitive in -anu: (a) balata, (b) balatat, (c) 
balatot ‘if (though) one looks’ or ‘if (though) 
it is looked at’; 

(ii) Second conjugation, comprising verbs with 
the infinitive in -inw: (a) badita, (b) baditat, (c) 
baditot ‘if (though) one fries’ or ‘if (though) 
it is fried’; 

(iii) Third conjugation, comprising verbs with 
the infinitive in -enw: (a) dleta, (b) dletat, (c) 
diletot ‘if (though) one adheres’ or ‘ if (though) 
it is adhered to.’ 

All these forms, including those from the pre- 
terite stem as well, which will be discussed later, 
occur in the spoken language of today and in 
literary prose. Although, on the whole, the older 
period of the language has considerably fewer 
forms, the beginnings of the conditional mood of 
today are clearly to be seen. There also the three 
conjugations are distinguished. 





* Sidat-sangardva, siitra 54. An edition together with 
a translation and an analysis of the grammatical theories 
in comparison with those of the Sanskrit grammatical 
works (including the Pali grammars) has been prepared 
by me, but due to the war it has not yet been printed. 

5 Geiger did not include the forms of the older poetical 
language in his work, restricting himself to the inscrip- 
tions and the prose works. A supplement to his Grammar 
dealing with the poetical forms will certainly give valu- 
able hints towards the development of Sinhalese. With 
this part he entrusted me shortly before his lamented 
death, and the following is exclusively based on the 
poetical language. The most important works are: (1) 
Muvadevdivata (Muv) by an unknown author and 
written probably in the 12th century; (2) Sasaddvata 
(Sas) by an unknown author and written between 1197 
and 1200 a.p.; (3) Kavsilumina (KSil) written by king 
Pariikramabahu II (1236-1271 a.p.). The last is the 
most important of all extant texts. Written in purest 
Sinhalese it excels in beauty of diction and richness of 
forms. 


In the first conjugation most frequently a con- 
ditional form in -ata (cf. balata of the present 
day) is used. Beside this form there is also a 
shortened one in -at; all other forms, i.e. balatat 
and balatot, are wanting. Forms in -ata and in 
-at occur from one and the same verb, as will be 
seen from the verb galanu (—Sk. P. galati) ‘to 
dive, sink down’: 


Pabavata galata GALATA somi vuvanata disna 
minimutu piyum siri hé venasak no-dat binigu-raja 
(KSil 508) 


‘When Prabhavati’s neck was becoming submerged 
(under the surface of the water while bathing), 
the king of the bees did not find any difference 
between her lovely face which was still visible, and 
the beauty of the lotus having come to full flower.’ * 


kopol-tele patalé kokum’angara piyavuré 
samara-delen ada vaé GALAT pivit’? ev nur’ evhu uré 

(KSil 322) 
‘When the beauty-spot? on her cheeks and the 
ointment of sandal paste on her bosom moistened 
by sweat were falling down in drops, desire seemed 
to enter his heart.’ 


The verbs of the third conjugation, parallel to 
those of the first, form the conditional mood either 


by -eta or by -et. Examples are nagenu (= Sk. 
langhati, langhyate) ‘to rise’ and patirenu (= Sk. 
prastiryate) ‘to extend’: 

simuva pinmen basd si NAGETA yora-yora 
turu-pet nan sidan van kindi men muvan kan 


(KSil 329) 


‘When the branches, pressed down by the jumping 
about of the monkeys on them, kept rising again, 
the row of trees seemed to call the flocks of the 
gazelles which had entered the different caves.’ ® 





°T should like to draw attention to the fact that in 
Sinhalese nouns denoting parts of the body are always 
coupled with at or ata (= Sk. P. anta or *antaka). In 
this verse the first galata = Sk. P. gala + antaka; the 
same holds good for vuvanata = vadana + antaka. The 
reason for this peculiarity I do not know. 

7 patalé = Sk. patralekhaé. This is a mark of musk or 
other scented ingredients and applied to the face in the 
shape of leaves or the like-—samara = Sk. srama, formed 
by splitting up the consonant cluster (*sarama), fol- 
lowed by metathesis of r. See also Geiger, §§36.2; 88.2. 

8 sidan is the oblique case of the plural. It is Sk. 
chidra. This form again is a proof that in older Sin- 
halese the differentiation into nouns denoting animate 
objects and nouns denoting inanimate objects did not 
yet exist. I have dealt with this problem in my articles 
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é raja-pun-sisin vimal yasa-ris PATIRET 
rupunambuvan'as sandakinminin mimi ds-dara-té 
(Muv 35) 


‘When the spotless rays of the glory of this full- 
moon-like king extended (in all directions), the 
eyes of the women of his enemies shed forth a 
stream of tears like the precious moonstone.’ 


The forms of the conditional mood of the second 
conjugation in the older period are totally different 
from those used today. To say nothing of the 
formations in -itat and -itot (i.e. baditat, baditot) 
there are also none in -ita (i.e. badita). The 
conditional forms of this conjugation end either in 
-utu or in -ttu, the vocalism being rather strictly 
regulated. If the radical syllable contains a velar 
vowel, the conditional form always ends in -utw or 
in its shortened termination -ut; if the radical 
syllable has a palatal vowel, the conditional form 
ends in -itu, which by analogy may be changed into 
-utu. The forms in -itu are never shortened to -if. 
On the whole, the formation of the conditional 
mood of the second conjugation is equal to that of 
the remaining two conjugations with only the diff- 
erence of vowel-levelling.* The full form may be 
seen from the verb madinu (=Sk. mardati, P. 
maddati, Pk. maddat) ‘to destroy’: 


MADUTU é satsara diyaga tedagamandalen 
suraganga sid’asaran kin vuhutu sanahann’asin a 
(KSil 45) 


‘When this hero with the fiery wreath of his 
splendor of power destroyed the ends of the world, 
the heavenly Ganges drove away the host of the 
Siddhas and Apsarases, who, wishing to bathe in 
her, had come near to her.’ ?° 


The verb yadinu (= Sk. ydcate, P. ydcati) ‘ to 
pray, implore’ shows the shortened form in -ut: 


nivata detéd YADUT ma ekvan guru-varan 
pilisev no-pdlaingi vi uvasara sita satsara 


(KSil 95) 


Uber das ka-Suffix im Sinhalesischen und die einheimische 
Genuslehre (ZDMG 97.89-124) and Noun Inflexion in 
Old Sinhalese (which I hope will be printed in the near 
future). 

® Geiger, §21. The conditional mood is not dealt with 
there. 

7° In Indian conception the color of powder is red. By 
the red splendor the heavenly Ganga, having a color of 
purest white, becomes red herself and seems to be en- 
folded in a blazing fire. Therefore this lovely river 
frightens away the gods. 


‘ Now when both his sublime parents implored him 
again and again, this hero, devising some means 
and ways, replied: “It would not be proper to 
refuse your request.” ’ 


Both these verbs adduced contained a velar vowel 
in the radical syllable. A verb with a palatal vowel 
in the radical syllable is kelinu (= Sk. kridati, 
P. kilati) ‘to play’: 

e pureht mulu-mulu va lali KELITU vamiyan 


uduhuru vat siri bala sidu kala sidu taman risi 
(Sas 205) 


‘When in this town the women merrily continued 
to play in groups, the Siddhas beholding the 
beauty of their faces turned upwards, satisfied thus 
their desire.’ 2 


The verb bindinu (=P. bhindati) ‘to break’ 
will show the working of analogy, whereby the 
ending of the conditional mood was changed to -utu 
although the radical syllable contains a palatal 
vowel: 


gena tara-kota anduru BINDUTU gasd ras’atin 
hisunu anduru sunu van sasalé sard-sandehi 
(Sas 85) 


‘When at the time of autumn the moon tightly 
seized the darkness and beat it with her hand-like 
rays, thereby tearing it asunder, her hare-like mark 
seemed to adopt the appearance of a spot of powder 
being nothing but the darkness torn asunder.’ %” 





11 The subject of the principal sentence, sidu ‘the 
Siddhas,’ is used in the stem form without any ending 
as a collective noun; therefore the predicate also (kala) 
is in the singular, but the reflexive pronoun is employed 
in the plural (taman) under the impression of a multi- 
tude. We should expect tamd.—uduhuru ‘ erected, high ’ 
is wanting in the dictionaries. It is Sk. ardhva, P. 
uddham, Pk. uddham. It developed by splitting up the 
consonant cluster (*uruduhu), followed by metathesis of 
r. See Geiger, §§$36.2; 88.2. 

12 sasalé = Sk. Sasalekha is, on the one hand, subject 
of hisunu anduru sunu van, and, on the other, of condi- 
tional mood bindutu. I have taken bindutu here to be 
the conditional mood, but as will be seen later on, it is a 
present participle. To take bivdutu as the conditional 
mood would only be possible if sasalé as subject in the 
conditional clause were taken as a bahuvrihi-compound 
(‘she who is marked by the hare-like sign’), and if 
sasalé in the principal sentence were a tatpurusa-com- 
pound (‘the mark of the hare’).—hisenu with the past 
participle hisunu is wanting in the dictionaries. It is 
the passive form, i.e. the third conjugation, of isinu ‘ to 
sprinkle’ (second conjugation, = Sk. P. sifcati).—sunu 
‘ powder’ (= Sk. cairna, P. cunna) must here be written 
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Interesting is the conditional of the verb pim- 
binu ‘to blow’ owing to the effect of vowel- 
levelling, having the form pumbutu instead of 
*pimbitu or *pimbutu as we should expect: 


siki dala mahanel net-pilibimbu vit?hi 
PUMBUTU mat’e yonan naranindu sinen biji 
(KSil 291) 


‘The king was beaming with laughter, when these 
women having become drunk tried to blow away 
the reflexion of their eyes in the goblet of wine, 
taking it for a water lily.’ 


In this form, moreover, the radical syllable has 
been changed due to vowel-levelling, this process 
being favored by the labials p and mb. From 
these forms of the older period of the language 
we gather that the conditional forms in -ita, which 
are used at the present day, are new formations, 
in which by analogy with the first and third con- 
jugations, vowel-levelling was cancelled. 

The forms in -atat, -itat, and -etat mentioned 
under (b) (i.e. balatat, baditat, dletat) have been 
formed by adding the particle -t (—-da, -du 
= Sk. P. ca), as was pointed out by Geiger.?® 
Their preliminary stage in -dw is still to be seen 
in the older language. It will be sufficient to 
adduce the conditional form of the verb kiyanu 
(= Sk. kathayati, P. katheti, Pk. kahet) ‘ to say’: 


KIYATU-DU mese sovin e muld-vii dméttan 
raja-sirt dint e nirindu tama kula-kot put*hata 
(Muv 125) 


‘ Although these ministers distressed with grief 
were speaking thus, this prince of men passed the 
royal dignity on to his son who was a pillar of 
his family.’ 

The influence of the Tamilian environment on 
Sinhalese syntax is evident from these conditional 
forms in -t (—-da, -du). In Tamil the condi- 
tional mood is expressed by ceyin. S. P. Subrah- 
manya Sastri™ says of this form: ‘This means: 
“if you do”... This may be taken as an ablative 
infinitive.’ In order to convey a concessive meaning 
the particle -wm ‘and’ is added to this form. 
Sastri’ says of this: ‘ Besides, the form ceyinum 
is used in the literature of the ancient period in 





In inseriptions 
See Geiger, §68.3. 


with cerebral -n- owing to alliteration. 
this word is also written sunu. 
13 Geiger, §152.IT.2. 
14 Thid., 190. 
15 Thid., 191. 


the sense “though one does.” ... This is evi- 
dently formed from ceyin by the addition of the 
particle um. This is to a certain extent parallel 
to the form krtvapi (kriva +-api) in Sanskrit.’ 
The resemblance of the Sinhalese form to the 
Tamilian one is striking. The addition of the 
particle -¢ (-du, -da) to the normal form kiyata/u 
conveys a concessive meaning instead of the usual 
conditional and temporal one. At the same time 
we see that Sinhalese has not adopted the Tamilian 
-um but the Aryan -t (=-du, -da=ca). Again 
it is to be seen that Sinhalese has preserved the 
Aryan linguistic material in spite of its Dravidian 
environment. 

The modern forms in -tot (balatot, etc.) are 
totally wanting in the older language. According 
to Geiger *® these forms in -tot have developed 
through an intermediate stage *balat’hot and in 
his opinion this -hot is the particle hé + -t = -da. 
Such forms in -hot occur in the older literature. 
I mention only the verb palandinu (=P. pilan- 
dhati) ‘to adorn’: 


hangim-da ma menen guna himiya kiyannata 
pohom nelumbasin avundé PALANDUT’HOT tusara- 
hara (Muv 4) 


‘Although in my mind I intend to describe the 
virtues of the Lord (=the Buddha), I could as 
well collect the dew from a stalk of a lotus flower 
and put it round my neck like a pearl necklace.’ *” 


Furthermore I should like to quote KSil 202, 
where also a conditional form in -in (-hotin) 
occurs: 


ITI-DU-HOTIN pasak karaé Pabavatun e vilas 
SIMIYETA-HOTA puvatnen Kusd savanata randava 


‘If (or, because) it is so, and if you are pleased 
with Prabhavati’s beauty, then describe (her grace 
to him) and adorn the ears of the king Kusa with 
the words of my consent.’ 1® 





16 §152.11.3. 

17 palandut’hot is here used in the same syntactical con- 
nexion as in Muv 102. In Muv 4 it is dependent on 
pohom ‘I am able,’ in Muv 102 on pohosat ‘is able,’ 
synonymous with poho (= Sk. prabhu, prabhusativa). 
The verse reads as follows: 

yam’ekak vaédi nam tamé diviyata dala pem 

PALANDUTU vidu-liya-kalaba pohosat-nu he karé sulabe 
‘If someone were to create a greater pleasure for his life, 
could this one not adorn himself with garlands of 
lightnings? ’ 

18 simiyeta-hota, conditional mood to the verb simiyenu 
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These forms in -hotin and -hota prove that 
Geiger’s explanation of the conditional forms is 
incorrect. -hota is not ho-+ t, but Pali hontam 
(= bhavantam) instead of the more usual santam, 
and -hotin is the instrumental case: *hontena, 
*santena. We have thus a double conditional 
form.*® 

This is all that can be said about the forms of 
the conditional mood in the older classical lang- 
uage. Forms in -ta are most frequently used, 
while those in -t, -hot (-hotin) and -du are less 
often employed. 

Having thus won an insight in the historical 
development of the vocalism of the conditional 
mood, it is also possible for us to understand its 
morphological origin by means of the older classical 
literature. Of its supposed origin Geiger said: 
‘Since the base of the forms in group 2a (baluva 
etc.) is clearly the stem of the pprt., we expect 
the base of the forms in group ia (balata etc.) to 
be the stem of a pprs. If this is correct, then the 
whole construction of the so-called conditional 
would have become comparable with that of the 
locativus absolutus.’ ?° 


This comparison with a construction known 
from Sanskrit and the other Middle Indic lang- 
uages is promoted by the fact that the conditional 
mood in Sinhalese is always used when the condi- 
tional or temporal clause has its own subject 
different from that of the principal sentence. If 
both the principal sentence and the subordinate 
clause have the same subject, either the present 


which is wanting in the dictionaries. The commentary 
paraphrases it with abhiprayanukila-vuvahot ‘ if it is in 
accordance with the desire.’ I should like to see in this 
verb the Sk. denominative svdmiyati ‘to consider to be 
the lord’ inflected according to the third conjugation. 
The meaning would be ‘to domineer, to rule.’ In this 
passage: ‘ If the beauty of Prabhivati becomes the leading 
principle.’ The -a in -hota is due to an enlargement by 
the ka-suffix. 

*° Beside such double conditional forms there are also 
simple ones formed by hot(a) and the past participle. 
giya-hot in Muv 115 is gata + hontam, i.e. the condi- 
tional mood is formed from the present stem of the 
verbal root bhi. The verse reads as follows: 

mesé ta yasa-sirin siri-pat 16 naravara 

gala vana-s6-muhuduhi GIyA-HOT kima ehi uda 
‘O best lord among the princes! if the world having 
attained such magnificence by the splendor of your face 
becomes submerged in the ocean of the sorrow of separa- 
tion, how should it emerge again? ’ 

20 $152.IT. 


participle or the gerund is used. The former con- 
struction corresponds to the Latin participium 
conjunctum and is very often to be rendered by a 
relative clause. I quote two verses from the Kav- 
silu-mina, from which this use will be seen. 


Participle: 


dulu nan abarana-mini-kdlum ilé KELENA 
vana-ambara tevnd piyak sura-sivhi kalum isilit 
(KSil 489) 


‘When one of his beloved ladies amused herself 
on the swing adorned with various bright jewels 
and resplendent with precious gems (or, one of 
his beloved ladies who amused herself on the 
swing . . .), she was clad in the splendor of the 
rainbow glowing in the sky above the park.’ 


Gerund: 


GENA muvarada-ron kataka patalé SADAMIN 
muva-mi hayi e nirindu lavanata-pabala-odamin 


(KSil 490) 


‘While this prince took the pollen of the flowers 
and put it on the cheeks of his beloved lady as a 
beauty-spot (literally: having taken . . . and 
putting it on ...), he drank the honey of her 
mouth from out the coral goblet of her lips.’ ** 


The fact that the conditional construction in 
Sinhalese is comparable with the locative absolute 
in Sanskrit and in the Middle Indic vernaculars 
was noted already by the native grammarianu 
Vedeha, who stated in his Sidat-sangarava, sutra 
33, that the subject of this conditional clause takes 
the accusative case, although it should be in the 
locative case. He is, however, wrong in assuming 
the accusative case to be the case of the subject. 
He did not see that in all such instances where 
the conditional mood is employed, the oblique case 
or the stem form, which in fact may stand for any 
case, is used. The oblique case, moreover, has 
developed from the genitive case of the Middle 
Indic languages. The whole expression is more 
or less a loose compound (tatpurusa-compound). 
In the example given by Vedeha the subject is 
in the stem form.” 





21 The commentary takes patalé as the locative case of 
padatala ‘sole of the foot.’ That is certainly wrong. 
patalé is Sk. patralekhaé as in KSil 322. 

22 The example given by him reads as follows: 

balavdla-dala-yutu vidu-div dahara-lambakes 

mahamé-RAKUSU hamuvata piya-nam-maturu dapa vana 
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In not a few cases, it is proved by the archaic 
language of the KSil and of the other poetical 
works written at about this time, that the so-called 
conditional mood in Sinhalese is morphologically 
the continuation of the present participle in Old 
and Middle Indic (Sk. -ant, P. Pk. -anto). A few 
examples taken at random will be sufficient. Most 
clear are the forms of the verb bamanu (= Sk. 
bhramati, P. bhamatt) ‘ to stagger, to stroll about.’ 
Of this verb we have three forms: bamata, bamat, 
and bumut, this last being formed under the effect 
of vowel-levelling favored by the labials 6 and m. 
There can be no doubt that bumut in KSil 289 
is a present participle. This important and mor- 
phologically most precious verse reads as follows: 


past hinguru amada palaha kata mi miyuru 
bamat dtoran bi siyal angé mada BuMUT van 


‘When the women in the harem, having burnt 
their throats while tasting the ginger candy and 
therefore having drunk the sweet honey, moved 
about staggeringly, the god of love seemed to be 
strolling about in their bodies.’ ** 


It is absolutely impossible to take bumut as a 
conditional form, because van (= Sk. varna, P. 


vanna) ‘like, having the appearance of’ can only 
be used in connexion with a noun * or a participle 


‘O woman separated from your husband! if the demon- 
like big cloud with its tusks resembling a flock of cranes, 
with its tongue-like lightnings and its torrents of rain 
resembling the loose hair, encounters thee, utter the 
magic formula of the name of your beloved husband.’ 
rakusu is used in the stem form. In sitra 27 Vedeha 
has taken the final vowel -u of the stem form in Siduhat- 
kumaru ‘prince Siddhartha’ to be the ending of the 
accusative case. 

23 q@mada: gerund II to amadanu ‘ to taste’ is wanting 
in the dictionaries. Carter, Sinhalese-English Dictionary, 
knows the noun amadu ‘ eating, feeding.’ amadanu be- 
longs to Sk. sammmddyati ‘to be pleased with’ and to 
Middle Indie sammajjati. amadu is derived from the 
gerund sammddya> *sammajja> *amaja>amadu. With 
this word, kadu = P. Pk. khajja is to be compared. See 
Geiger, Studien zur Geschichte und Sprache Ceylons 
15.—palaha: gerund II to palahanu ‘ to burn’ is wanting 
in the dictionaries. It is derived from Sk. plosati 
through Middle Indic *pilosati. The change of s to h is 
not uncommon in Sinhalese. See Geiger, §$81, 82. 

24 yan ‘like’ in connexion with a noun is found, for 
instance, in KSil 421. This verse is important, because 
we have here a historical present participle in -t (<-nta), 
det lela instead of lela det (= Sk. lola dadat) and soyat 
from the verb soyanu ‘to seek, to follow.’ The com- 
mentary, too, paraphrases these two forms by a present 
participle. The verse reads as follows: 


(i. e. an adjective). Muv 75 shows us a participle 
construction, and here van is used in the same way 
as in KSil 289, the only difference being that there 
the preterite participle is employed: gat (= Sk. 
*ghrpta) van ‘like one who has taken,’ bumut van 
‘like one who strolls about’: 


maligiya-kusum-dam-vilasin somi sardsanda 
kalun susddi varalhi paha-komalatin Gat van 
(Muv 75) 


“As lovely as (vilasin) a garland of jasmine flowers 
the mild moon of autumn seemed to grasp the 
nicely adorned hair of the charming woman with 
her tender and radiant hands.’ 


It could be imagined that someone would object 
to the meaning ‘like’ for van in KSil 289 and 
would say that the meaning is ‘ entered’ (pprt. of 
the verb vadinu=Sk. vrajati, P. vajati) and 
according to this the verse should be translated as 
follows: ‘The god of love entered the body while 
roaming about.’ To say nothing of this rather 
uncommon diction, it is also not possible to use 
the conditional mood in such a sentence; the only 
possible verbal form would be the gerund. Most 
instructive in this respect is KSil 521, where van 
has the meaning ‘ entered ’ and is constructed with 
the locative case: ** 


dalaradahu gim soyYAT das’ didiri vat DET lela 

dalana vidu-peneheli mut dala-ron van kababa-pela 
‘The line of the fireflies is like sparks of a fire which 
have fallen from the shining (dalana = pprs. in the new 
formation in -nd from the verb dalanu = Sk. jvalati) and 
flaring (lela det) flame of the lightning, when the regions 
of the world turn dark owing to the prince of the clouds 
following on the heat of summer (soyat dalaradahu).’ 
dndiri vat is a real conditional mood in this verse. 

25 Compare the siyal’ angé in KSil 289. On the whole, 
van ‘ entered’ is constructed with the accusative case or 
the stem form, sometimes also with the dative case in -ta. 
The accusative case or stem form is found in KSil 211: 

né danan nuvan-pahd-raja-yot-dahasnen 

dyenni men SABA van tunu-kdlum alu-kéré viman 
‘She entered the royal court, illuminating the palace 
with the splendor of her body, as if she were drawn by 
thousands of ropes which were nothing else but the 
lustrous rays of the eyes of the people.’ The dative case 
in -ta is found in Muv 121: 

diriya-tara-témba bindd NUVARATA 80-gajindu van 

ohu navata nirindu-sanda vadan-tiyun’ akusu-belen 
‘O moon-like king! sorrow like a prince of elephants 
entered the town, having broken the strong pillar of 
steadfastness; drive him back by the power of the sharp 
hook of your commands.’ 
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divayuru pattu vara adavé gimin mé van 
denemin Pidumhu Kusa nelumbu-dala-vadalé vAN 


‘When the sun entered the constellation of Aries 
(adavé = Sk. ajavithi), king Kusa went into the 
tangled mass of the leaves of the lotus flowers, 
conquering Pradyumna who owing to the heat 
entered the cloud.’ 7° 


After this digression, let us turn back to our 
starting point. In KSil 289 I translated bamat 
as a conditional form in direct opposition to the 
commentary, which took it for a present participle 
and therefore paraphrased it with bhramat-vannda- 
vi ‘becoming staggering.’ Following the com- 
mentary we should have had to translate this verse 
as follows: ‘ The god of love seemed to roam about 
in the whole body of the women of the harem who, 
becoming giddy, because they had tasted the ginger 
candy which burnt their throats, therefore drank 
the sweet honey.’ 

Morphologically there is no difficulty in taking 
bamat as well as bumut for a present participle ; 
P. bhamanto becomes bamat or bumut in Sinhalese 
according to the phonetic laws, the sequence anta 
being changed into at.?* 

But now the question is, are we correct in taking 
such obviously conditional forms for a historical 
present participle, while in Sinhalese the present 
participle always ends in -nd? Another question 
is, why has Sinhalese lost the historical forms in -¢ 
(<-nta) and substituted for them those in -nd? 
I mention only the present participle in -nd from 
the verb bamanu, i. e. bamand, in: 


nagi basa BAMANA bamara-kélan’avala vimal 
supul piyum’ilu babali sahadum dum-kehellev 
(Muv 58) 


‘The stainless group of lotus flowers, blossoming 
magnificently and surrounded by the line of bees 
flying up and down (négi bisa), shone like a 
smouldering fire.’ 


The first question is answered in the affirmative 
by the fact that in sentences where the principal 
and the subordinate sentences have the same sub- 
ject, the conditional mood cannot be used, but only 
the participle or the gerund. Inasmuch as bamat 


**pattu is the substantival form of the adjective pat 
(= past participle Sk. prapta, P. patta). It is a con- 
traction of pat’hu. 

*7P. kantadra in Sinhalese katara, P. tanti in Sin- 
halese tdt, ete. See Geiger, §40.II.1. 


in KSil 289 is related to the oblique case = geni- 
tive case Gloran and inasmuch as bamat in KSil 26 
is related to the subject of the sentence, bamara- 
vala, it must be a present participle. The com- 
mentary also paraphrases it correctly by bhranta- 
vanna-vii ‘roaming about.? The verse reads as 
follows: 


muvarada-bara bamara-vala tambara-sakni BAMAT 
mini-nil bada kanamuva purakatan ata vala van 


‘The line of bees flying round the calyxes of the 
lotus flowers and loaded with pollen is like a golden 
ring, beset with sapphires, on the hands of the 
women of the town.’ 


In verse 147 of the KSil bamat is also to be 
taken as a present participle. This verse forming 
an attribute to ganga-valahi ‘at the bank of the 
river’ in KSil 154 reads as follows: 


muvarada-bara vilahi taranga-vila nu vi BAMAT 
mihi-vamiya rudu ran-dam pulul ukule randana 
van 


‘(They placed the statue near the bank of the 
river), where the bees loaded with pollen flew in 
the same rhythm as the waves near the slope, 
which looked like a large golden girdle attached 
to the broad hips of the earth which was like a 


woman.’ 


On account of the different syntactical condi- 
tions we are entitled to consider these forms in -¢ 
as the remnant of the Middle Indic present parti- 
ciple ending in -(a)nto. Most interesting and 
most instructive are those cases in which one and 
the same form is used either as a conditional or as 
a present participle. In KSil 50 bamata is the 
conditional mood: 


BAMATA mulu-tediyehi pala hela ohu yasa pabanda 
Anata-kula Sakpal-na-kula gata bedun no-gini 


‘When his glory, clear, white, and uninterrupted, 
roamed about in all the three worlds, the race of 
Ananta and the serpent-race of Sankhapila did 
not find any difference in the color of their bodies.’ 


But in KSil 186 bamata is a present participle. 
The verses 186-9 form one sentence. I quote the 
whole passage, because it is most instructive owing 
to the many conditional forms, thereby the use of 
bamat as a present participle becoming more 
evident : 
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dana deda da vadan-rala-gos avi-amin-min 

BAMATA raja-saba-muhudu naranindu-indu- 
vajambamen (186) 

vimal indunil-bamara kirulu ’vala vila randana 

pudata pudata raja-mulu muhul’ dndili-tambara- 
venen (187) 


no-pi popi nuvan sala sé semera-val gat 

balat’ohu ma varanganan sura-kalna hangavat vat 
(188) 

yuvaraja-rajan amati-bala-vip-vadisutan kan 

tama siya tin pat vat sakoba vi-y-udam sayur’ ev 
(189) 


‘The ocean-like hall of the king being stirred up 
(bamata), the appearance of the moon-like king, 
with the roaring of the waves of the speeches of 
the citizens and of the brahmans, with the innum- 
erable fish-like weapons, was like the roaring ocean 
at high tide, when the crowd of princes bathed 
in the pond of his crown beset with the spotless 
jewels resembling bees, again and again expressed 
their devotion (pudata pudata) with folded hands 
resembling a forest of lotus flowers, when the 
charming women without blinking their eyes held 
the moving white tail of a yak, having faces 
resembling those of the women of the gods, while 
looking at the king,?* when the crown-prince and 
the other princes, the crowd of the councillors, 
of the officers, of the brahmans and of the pane- 
gyrists took their appointed seats (pat vat).’ 


Just as instructive are also the forms of the 
verb vajambanu or vajambenu (= Sk. vijrmbhatt, 
P. vajambhati) ‘to extend, to stay,’ the form 
vijambut being used as the conditional mood: 


taman adahas-nadan mati-sak vadan-dipuné 
vAsamBuT kali vindiyd yaha-da no-mé simidiys 
(KSil 71) 





*8 balat is also to be taken as a participium conjunc- 
tum connected with varanganan. But it can also be 
taken to be a subordinated conditional mood: ‘ when the 
magnificent women, who look at him, show the face of 
the women of the gods,’ or ‘ when the magnificent women 
showing the face of the women of the gods, while looking 
at him.’ Two conditional moods within one sentence, 
each having its own subject, are found in KSil 507: 

BASUT sddi piyan PANAT’e-tara diya tera-him 

Pabavata-kata samaémen tutin utul’ ev yaheli-vil 
‘ When the lovely women richly adorned went down (into 
the pond) and when at the same time the water splashed 
over the borders of the bank, the pond resembling a girl- 
friend seemed to overflow with joy over its coming 
together with the beloved lady Prabhavati.’ 


‘When the treasure of their thoughts spread over 
the mirror of their words, the crowd of the coun- 
cillors felt only their evil fate and no longer 
thought of their happiness.’ 


In KSil 49, however, vaéjambutu is the present 
participle: 


né saha-tara kata-mini-rilu-lesin isili 
visamButu ted’ e mahatma davaha siyal bujanga- 
lev 


‘All the world of the serpents wore this hero’s 
spreading splendor of fame constantly like a mass 
of numerous sparkling neck jewels.’ 


Beside these forms there is also the common 
present participle in -nd, as found in KSil 171: 


madinduhu di raja-kula-ambaré VAJAMBANA 
kala-siri-pat sanda men pebayit sit-kumudu-vil 


‘It is the daughter of the king of the Maddas 
who shines in the sky of the royal family like the 
moon in the splendor of her crescent, and who 
rouses the lotus pond of the hearts.’ ° 


In order to prove that those forms which are 
used at the present day as the conditional mood 
are present participles without any exception, 
being used in the same way as the new formations 
in -nd during the older period, I mention the 
following participial constructions: *° 


2°The co-existence of historical and newly formed 
forms is found with bona and bota ‘ drinking,’ because 
the principal sentence and the subordinate clause have 
the same subject. The commentary, however, takes bota 
to be a conditional mood. bota as present participle in 
KSil 215: 

risi-sé ayd BOTA dene nil-pet-penela-la P 

ri-sayurdya lomuduhen tunuhi visal vilas pa 
‘The messengers having drawn to them the ocean of her 
beauty with the canals of their dark eyes (ld, literally: 
having laid the ocean of her beauty on the canals of their 
dark eyes) as much as they liked and drinking it, showed 
their great satisfaction by the raising of the hair on 
their bodies.’ bona in KSil 305: 

kataka BONA mi-vit’hi heta kiyambu-sinduvara 

dura-lann’ asin pimbiyé muva-mi gat’e naravara 
‘This best one among men desiring to blow away the 
flowers of Vitex negundo from the locks, which had fallen 
into the wine goblet from which one of his beloved ladies 
drank (bona), got the taste of the honey of her mouth.’ 

3° The loss of the relative pronoun and the substitution 
for it of a participial construction is explained by Geiger, 
$133. 
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e-tara VADUT sanda viyi pilihdriyaka has 
lingemin anga lomudehen sadamin raja viman van 
(KSil 219) 


‘The king, leaning upon the female doorkeeper 
who had announced: “ Now the time has come to 
go away,” adorning his body with the hair bristling 
with joy, entered the palace.’ ** 


To say nothing of the fact that the commentary 
also takes vadut to be the present participle and 
therefore paraphrases it with the more usual form 
vadana, the correctness of our interpretation is 
supported by KSil 643. Here the word sama 
(=Sk. P. samaya) ‘time,’ synonymous with 
sanda in KSil 219, is constructed with the present 
participle in -na. Moreover, the construction of 
this ‘ relative clause ’ is identical with that of KSil 
219. The verse KSil 643 reads as follows: 


kala mulu-ge-delen dava SARANA samahi 
mahasat pat vehesnen asun’induhu no-sthil vi 


‘ At this time in which (he) spent his days working 
in the house of the cook of his beloved lady, the 
throne of Indra got hot owing to the hardships 
endured by the Great Being (= king Kusa).’ 


The forms bamata in KSil 186 and vajambutu 
in KSil 49, being used as present participles, are 
not directly to be derived from the Middle Indic 
present participle in -anta, but from a form en- 
larged by the ka-suffix used in its adjective-forming 
function.*? By this ka-suffix the conditional mood 
is easily explained. THE CONDITIONAL MOOD IS 
THE SUBSTANTIVIZED FORM OF THE PRESENT 
PARTICIPLE, being used either in its stem form 
without any ending, i.e. -at, -ut, -et, or in the 
stem form enlarged by the ka-suffix, i.e. -ata, -utu, 
-eta.38 

We have now to answer the question, why the 
substantivized historical present participles have 


** In Sas 69 vadutu is a true consitional mood: 

pala vi mddi-siyan siya-gosa dasanudesahi 

gana-raja VADUTU pera-maga kelena turu-gosa-lesin 
‘The voices of hundreds of frogs in the different regions 
became distinct, as if they were the sound of musical 
instruments played in front of the prince of the clouds, 
when he went his way.’ 

*°In my paper Uber das ka-Suffix im Sinhalesischen 
und die einheimische Genuslehre (ZDMG@ 97.89-124) 
I have shown that the ka-suffix had two functions, the 
one preserving the word, the other forming adjectives. 

** The function of forming nouns has been dealt with 
y = Studien zur Geschichte und Sprache Ceylons 

» §10. 


been used for the conditional mood only after the 
medieval period, and why a participle formed in 
-na has been used only as an adjective. This 
formal differentiation is closely connected with 
the function taken over by the substantivized 
participle. When the historical present participle 
got a new function, i.e. when it was restricted 
to a new use, a substitute had to be found in 
order to keep the balance of the language, which 
would have been destroyed by its loss. This sub- 
stitute, which, of course, already existed before the 
shifting of the functions took place, was found in 
the nominal suffix -(a)na.** The origin of this 
differentiation in forms and in meaning, wanting 
in the other Middle Indic vernaculars, must have 
been during the period of the Proto-Sinhalese 
Prakrit. The period following it is already well 
acquainted with this new formation and in the 
medieval period this process and the fixing of 
meaning is already concluded. We may therefore 
safely state that the older language has still 
preserved the historical present participle of the 
Middle Indic languages in -(a)nta, but that at 
the same time the use of the new formation in 
-n& became predominant.** This mode of expres- 
sion which is characterized by a prevailing employ- 
ment of nouns and which does not have a clearly 
marked subordination but only a coordination, has 
its origin in the Indian mental attitude which is 
more or less coordinating, but it is also due to 
the syntax of the Dravidian languages. 

While the Middle Indic languages still have 
subordinate clauses opened by the particle yato, 
for instance, the word being the ablative case of 
the relative pronoun, Sinhalese like Tamil and 
later Sanskrit has only a nominal mode of expres- 
sion, i.e. an inflected nominal form of a verb or 
of a noun is used to form what in our western 
languages is expressed by a subordinate clause. 
I mention here the form ladin, being either the 
instrumental or ablative case of the past participle 
lada (= Sk. labdha, P. laddha) in: 


nO-LADIN e€ kal somi pahas piyayuru-mandalé 
maha-gal lakal no-palan siki-kan-nilupul-kalaba 
(Muv 52), 





54 Geiger, §137; Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar? $1150. 

85 The co-existence of the historical forms in -¢ and 
those in -n@ proves again what has been said by W. 
Scherer, that the substitution already exists before the 
loss of a form and that this pre-existing substitution is 
the cause of the loss. In Sinhalese a new function was 
given to the historical form. See also Wilhelm Havers, 
Handbuch der erklérenden Syntax 198 (Heidelberg, 1931). 
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‘He adorned himself with the groups of the blue 
lotus flowers, i.e. the flocks of peacocks, because 
at this time the gigantic mountain did not get 
the pleasing touch of the clouds.’ 


Another example is the instrumental-ablative 
case of the past participle enlarged by the ka- 
suffix, hunu (= Sk. *sannaka) : 


sara-velehi-du vi komala vidu-liya hunu van 
nala-pata ran kehellé pahan pahd-kindu HUNUYEN 
(Muv 21) 


‘Also in the clouds of autumn tender flashes of 
lightning seemed to linger, because on the golden 
flags moved by the wind lovely particles of lustre 
were sitting.’ 

These forms in -in (-en) just mentioned explain 
those conditional forms in -otin.** As the condi- 
tional mood is a nominal formation which may be 
enlarged by the ka-suffix, it is treated like any 
other noun. It is used either in the stem form or 


in an inflected form. By inflection the conditional 
mood obtains a modal meaning. The ending -in 
or -en goes back to Sk. P. Pk. -ena; there is not 
the slightest connexion with the Tamilian -in in 
forms like ceyin. Again the Aryan character of 


this singular form of the conditional mood is 
proved. 

As to the conditional mood formed from the 
preterite stem of verbs in the modern language, 
Geiger ** quotes the following forms: 


(i) First conjugation: (a) bdluva, (b) baluvat, 
(c) baluvot and baluvétin ; 

(ii) Second conjugation: (a) badda, (b) baddat, 
(c) baddot and, baddétin ; 

(iii) Third conjugation: (a) dluna, (b) dlunat, 
(c) dlunot and dlundtin. 


The form bddda resulted from a contraction of 
*bidiya, ete. Uncontracted forms of the second 
conjugation are, according to Geiger, sitiya, sitiyat, 
sitiyot and sitiydtin. 

Now we have seen that in the older language 
the full form in -du instead of the shortened one 
in -t still exists, and as there are some forms 
evidently derived from the preterite stem with the 
addition of -da, it seems as if our statement that 
in the older period of Sinhalese there is no condi- 
tional mood from the preterite stem were incorrect. 


%6T cannot explain the long vowel -6- in the modern 
forms. 
87 $152.1.2. 


But a careful analysis of these forms shows that 
we have to deal with an inflected or an uninflected 
past participle, which is used as a finite verb. The 
vowel -a, being a remnant of Sk. P. iti,°* is added 
to stress the meaning of the verb as a predicate. 
To this the connecting and sometimes also re- 
stricting particle -da is added. This mode of 
expression is best translated by ‘ indeed—but,’ cor- 
responding to the German ‘ zwar—aber.’ Examples 
for the use of the uninflected past participle are 
the following: 


SUN-A-DA tat mini-vene kalun rat’at-tambarata 
rivé vatala bingu-vila tat-siri isulu pura-veré 
(KSil 19) 


‘Indeed, the strings on the lute beset with gems 
have snapped, but the line of bees humming and 
flying round the hands of the woman resembling 
reddish lotus flowers, represents the beauty of the 
strings in this magnificent town.’ *® 


PU-v-A-DA pul piyum miyuru mi lol has-pela _ 
no-ma li komala digu rav pera-kal-seyin yuhu-vi 
(Muv 129) 


‘Indeed, the longing flock of swans drank the 
sweet honey from the blossoming lotus flowers, but 
they no longer uttered their lovely and resounding 
cry, as they did before.’ *° 


munindu-guna naharw VAKU-V-A-DA ma kudu 
tepalé 

utum mi-no e muni-dam LIYU-V-A-DA no-ran- 
pat?hi (Sas 4) 


‘It is true, the virtues of the prince among the 
sages (i.e. the Buddha) are condensed in my 
feeble words, but nevertheless they are precious; 
it is true, the life of the sage is not written on 
golden tables, but is it not sublime in spite of 
this? ’ * 

While in all these verses the uninflected past 
participle was used, in the same way the inflected 
form of a verb is employed; thereby again the 
correctness of our explanation that we have not to 
deal with a conditional mood, is supported. I 
mention mddi, the third person singular of the 





88 Geiger, §89.2. 

39 sun = Sk. chinna. 

4° nit is the past participle of the verb bonu ‘to drink.’ 
As regards the vocalism, li beside li of the verb lanu is 
to be compared; Geiger, §139.1. For bonu, ibid. $148.6. 

“1 yGku is the past participle of the verb vakanu; 
Geiger, §62.3. liyu is the past participle of the verb 
liyanu = Sk. likhati; Geiger, §42.1.2. 
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preterite of the verb madinu (= third intransitive 
conjugation, Sk. mardati, P. maddati, Pk. mad- 
dat) : 

kalun kan-mahanil gela liba vata MADI-Y-A-DA 
mana-dola piri sepiyan rasand-mini-meraja-raja 


(Muv 82) 


‘The lamp, indeed, was extinguished when it was 
stricken by the jasmine flower in the ear of a 
beautiful woman, but the row of rays of the gems 
in the girdle of the beloved women illuminated 
(the room so that) the desire (of the lovers to 
see their ladies) was fulfilled.’ +? 


Forms ending in a consonant show that this -a 
is the remnant of Sk. P. it1. I mention the form 
vat ‘being able,’ which on the one hand is used 


as an adjective, on the other as a finite verb with 
-a added: 


nanga ek’angilak mulu-l6 alu-karata Vat 
maha-bamba munindu vet-vat rivi-hamuyé kado 
van (Sas 180) 


‘The great Brahma who raising but one finger is 
able to plunge the whole world into a white light, 
is like a fire-fly in the presence of the sun, when 
the prince of the sages approaches.’ 

But in Sas 55 vat is used as a finite verb: 


vahata NO-vVAT-A bingu mahari-kusum sivmali 
kuriru maha gi usuld, bala lev-vatun asiri 


‘The tender flower of Adenanthera pavonina en- 
during the cruel heat, is not able to support the 
bee; alas! the power of the beings is distributed 
in the world miraculously.’ 


From Muv 33 it is clear that -y- and -v- are 
inserted only to avoid hiatus. Here we have 
vi-y-a (= Sk. bhita itt) : 

vi-y-A Muvadev nam nirindu-tumak pura-veré 
kal’ eka-heli mulu polé yasa-vaturen niraturen 


‘There was a noble king, Makhadeva by name, 
in this most beautiful town; ever and again he 
enveloped the whole world in an unparalleled 
white light by the water of his fame.’ 


Finally, I should like to direct attention to the 
fact that in the same way as -a-da, the particle 


~ma (md) may also be used instead of -a. This 
combination is always written me + da. The con- 
struction is just the same, either the inflected 


“This verse is a reminiscence of Kalidasa’s Meghadita 
62. 


form of the verb or the uninflected participle 
being employed. 
KSil 28 has an inflected form of a verb: 


KELE ME-DA tutu monara pure gajana gaja-velé 
daivavi vaha siyot-kin visuri: pokuru-podanen 


‘It is true, the cloud-like elephant trumpeting in 
this town delighted the peacocks, but at the same 
time he quickly scared away the flock of birds by 
the water drops of the pond he sprinkled about.’ 


In KSil 482 the uninflected participle is used: 


liya-gumni yonak ukulu-him disna 
PALAM ME-DA kusum-kdn liya-kinduru-siri ha gat 


‘A young woman who became visible down to her 
broad hips in the thicket of the lianas, adorned 
herself with garlands of flowers, but at the same 
time she also made the beauty of a Kinnara-woman 
her own.’ 4% 


From my examination of the different forms of 
the verb it is evident that the so-called conditional 
mood in Sinhalese is a purely Aryan formation 
continuing the present participle of the Middle 
Indic vernaculars, which filled a new function. 
Furthermore, in the older period of the language 
the historical participles and their new formations, 
due to a restriction in meaning, were used side by 
side. But there is a clearly marked tendency to 
employ these new formations more and more. 
With the beginning of the medieval period (at 
about 1300 a. Dp.) the use of the different forms is 
strictly regulated. The new formation in -nd@ is 
reserved for the participle, the historical participle 
for the conditional mood. From the literature 
of this period we gather that the conditional mood 
from the preterite stem of the verb is a very young 
formation. Although the nominal mode of diction 
in Sinhalese, as in later Sanskrit, has been greatly 
influenced by Tamil, this Dravidian language has 
had no influence on the morphology of Sinhalese.** 
Again the Aryan character of the Sinhalese lang- 
uage has been proved. 





43 palam: the final consonant m is due to assimilation 
to the following me-da. In Muv 52 we have the correct 
form palan. It is the past participle of the verb palan- 
dinu = P. pilandhati, derived from the Sk. past participle 
pinaddha. The intermediate forms are *palada and 
*palanda. For the retention of the nasal consonant, 
though there is only a spontaneous nasalization, see 
Geiger, §23.1d. 

44 Mixing of languages has not only a destroying effect ; 
it has much more often a preserving effect. See Wilhelm 
Havers, Handbuch der erklirenden Syntaz 138. 





THE CYAVANA-VIDANVAT LEGEND IN THE JAIMINIYA BRAHMANA 


LOKESH CHANDRA 
INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF INDIAN CULTURE, NAGPUR 


IN HIS ARTICLE The Fountain of Youth, pub- 
lished in this JourNAL 26.1-67, Prof. E. W. 
Hopkins presented a tentative text of the Jaimi- 
niya Brahmana (JB.) 2. 159-61, which gives the 
legend of Cyavana interwoven with the tale of 
Vidanvat. As he pointed out, the text could not 
be finally established without the discovery of new 
manuscripts. I now have at my disposal tran- 
scripts of three manuscripts, designated as A, B, 
C in the notes. These have made it possible to 
present an improved text, which is produced below: 


Atha trini vaidanvataini. Saryato vai Manavah 
pracyam sthalyam ayajata. Tam ha rsayo yajayam 
cakrus, tad ubhaye devamanusyih somarh sama- 
pibans, tad ubhayair devamanusyair uttamam 
somah sampitas; tasmins Cyavano Bhargavo ‘8vi- 
bhyam graham agrhnat. Tam Indras camasam 
avagrhnat,? ko ’yam ajiatas camasah pracarati ’ti; 
tasya Vidanvan* Bhargavah pratyahan, kas tam 
camasam mimansitum arhati yarn vayam praya- 
echemeti* (159). Te deva akrudhyann, akru- 
dhyann rsayas; te navanavatayo * Maruta rstihasta 
atisthann, idanim idam paryakarisyamo *the ’dam 
sarvam mardisyata ® iti. Atha ha’ rsayo Madam 
asuram udahvayan; sa u trndann iva ‘ntariksam 
Sirsna *bhyayat ;® si mahati samad ° asit. So ’gnir 
Indram abravid, vyetu te krodha sreyanso va ete 
*smad ; 1° yadi va etan krodha isyati** ne “ha kim 
cana pariseksyata, etebhyo vai vayarn jata sma iti. 
Tasya ’gnir eva krodham vyanayat. Sa Indro 
vitakrodhah saha devaih pradravat. Tesim apendro 
*padevo yajiio *bhavat; te *kamayanta, sendro nah 
sadevo yajiia syad 1? iti. Sa etani Vidanvan Bhar- 
gavah simany * apagyat, tair astuta, tair Indram 
ahvayat, tair asya krodhamn vyanayat. Tato vai 
tesim Indro yajiam upavartata, tata ebhyo *napa- 
kramy abhavat, tata esarn ‘* sendrah sadevo yajiio 
*bhavat. Tani va etani sendrani sadevani samani; 
sendro ha ’sya sadevo yajiio bhavaty, abhy asye 
‘ndro yajiam dvartate, nisye *ndro’® yajnhad apa- 
kramati?® ya evarn veda. Pagavo ha khalu vai 
vidanvanta, eta rco vidanvatis, tasv etam rsabham 
vaidanvantam apisrjanti*?’ mithunatvaya prajana- 
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_ Vedic literature. 


naya; pra mithunena jayate 7® ya evarn veda. Yad 
u Vidanvan Bhargavo ’pasyat, tasmad vaidan- 
vatani *ty akhyayante ?® (160). Atha ha Mada” 
asuro bibhayath cakara, sa ho ’vaca, mi mim 
moghayo *dahvayata,” vi mam *? nidhatte *ti. Te 
*bruvan, pasyama** iti manyamanah, surim 
aharama Varunasya “ndho; *dhi tasyai naiva 
’sit *4 katamas cana ‘rtah samartya iti,” tatra 
Mada parehi *ti; sa esa Mada Asurah surayai 
vinihitah.”® 


Notes 


1 Hopkins reads sampiban which is not a correct 
grammatical form. C correctly reads samapiban, 
which has been adopted in the text. 

2 Hopkins: va agrhnat. If this reading is 
accepted the syntactical position of the particle vi 
presents difficulty and in no manuscript is there 
a hiatus between va and agrhnat. In our MSS. 
A reads vagrhnat, B avagrhnat, and C vagrhnit. 
Avagrhnat suits the context admirably. The pre- 
fix ava- adds force to Vgrah, and implies some 
violence in snatching away the cup from Cyavana, 
and thereby rightly giving Vidanvat a cause for 
striking at Indra. The Vgrah + ava is not a 
new compound. It has been used in the PB. 1.7.8; 
6.7.22, 23. 

8 The word vidanvat is of immense grammatical 
interest. It is the active participle of V danv + 
vi, a root not recorded from literature so far. 
Monier-Williams in his Sanskrit-English Diction- 
ary (1899) gives danv ‘to go’ as a Parasmaipada 
root of the first class, occurring only in the Dha- 
tupatha 15.88. Cf. the doublet VV dhanv ‘to run, 
flow,’ which is not of uncommon occurrence in 
Cf. note 16, below. 

Hopkins rightly takes Vidanvat and Cyavana 
to be sons of Bhrgu. In this connection it may 
be noted that the prefix vi- has been used to form 
proper names out of other proper names, particu- 
larly the names of younger brothers from those of 
the elder ones. Examples are: Vi-koka ‘the son 
of the Asura Vrka and younger brother of Koka’ 
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in Kalki-Purina; Vi-prthu ‘the son of Citraka 
and younger brother of Prthu’ in the Vayu- 
Purana. The name Vidanvat seems to be an 
example of the same type, with the difference that 
the word Cyavana is replaced by the synonymous 
-danvat. The role played by Vidanvat in striking 
at Indra, when he seized Cyavana’s cup, is also 
in consonance with the Indian characterization 
of a younger brother when the elder one is insulted. 
An incident from the Ramayana will not be out 
of place here. When the arrogant Parasurama 
challenges the elder brother Rama, the younger 
Laksmana gives a spirited reply which is nothing 
short of a quarrel. Vi-danvat is thus the earliest 
formation of the name of a younger brother from 
that of an elder by the prefixing of the privative 
vi-. Psychologically this type of nomenclature is 
interesting in that it throws light on the status 
of a younger brother in a family. 

* Hopkins reads vd ’yam prayachati *ti. He gives 
the reading of his transcript as vayam prayachetiti, 
which is found in none of our transcripts. A, B 
have prayachetett and C has prayacchemeti. The 
latter reading has been adopted in the text as being 
better than Hopkins’ emendation, to which he 
must have been led by the mistaking of an -e- 
(with a ghost dot) for an -i- in prayacheteti. 

° A, B tenavatoyo; C te navanavatayo ; Hopkins’ 
transcript has tenavanatiyo, which he tentatively 
emended to né *vanatad (?). The emendation is 
unnecessary. Je navanato(ti)yo is clearly a scribal 
error for te navanavatayo (the reading of C) ; the 
Maruts being numbered like the steeds of Vayu 
and Indra (RV 4.48.4). 

°It may better be translated as a passive: ‘now 
this entire (world) is going to be crushed.’ 

"For atha ha Hopkins reads adhu(r) and that 
too with the previous sentence, thus beginning a 
new sentence with rsayo. It is difficult to under- 
stand how he emended aha of the MSS. to the pf. 
3 pl. dhu(r), which is shocking with the present 
active participle atisthan. Moreover, there are 
numerous similar passages where a verb conveying 
the idea of speech is LEFT UNDERSTOOD after a 
participle, e.g., Te deva Bhrgum upadhavan, 
jayama ’suran iti (JB 2.211). 

C correctly reads atha ha, in the light of which 
aha can easily be explained as a clerical error. 
It is noteworthy that the Mada episode, occurring 
again in this legend only in the beginning of §161, 
similarly commences with atha ha; which is, 


perhaps, an indication of the fact that the Mada 
episode was a later introduction in the Cyavana 
legend. 

8A, B *bhyadhat; C *bhyadadhat. The correct 
reading is doubtful. Wdha-+ abhi means ‘to 
cover a country with an army’ in the Mahabharata 
2.1090. Is it a further instance of the parallelism 
of the epic and the JB. legend? (See JAOS 26.63). 

®° A, B samam; C samud. 

10 € correctly reads vyetu te krodha Sreyamso va 
ete *smad. Hopkins has not dropped the visarga 
of krodha. Excepting a few scribal errors, the JB. 
manuscripts elide the visarga before a sibilant 
immediately followed by a hard mute, nasal, and 
semivowel. But it has been overlooked by those 
who have edited portions of the JB. In accordance 
with the MSS. tradition, we have dropped the 
visarga throughout. 

11 A, B, C krodhayisyati. 

12 See note 10. 

13 Hopkins: Bhargavo simadny (wrong Sandhi!). 

14 Hopkins reads esa in his text, while his tran- 
script and our A and B manuscripts have esd, in 
which the anusvara has been omitted by the scribe 
through oversight. C actually has esim. It is 
supported by the genitive in the corresponding 
sendro ha ’sya sadevo yajio bhavati, further on. 

15 A, B, and Hopkins’ transcript read ndsye- 
sendro, which has been emended to nd ’syo sa Indro 
by Hopkins. The correct reading ndsye ’ndro is 
given by C. Cf. the preceding sentence in the 
legend: abhy asye ’ndro yajnam davartate. 

167t is not uncommon in the Brahmanas to 
justify the use of a siman in a yajna by intro- 
ducing a story, in which the connecting link is 
etymology. Similarly, here the etymology of the 
word Vaidanvata is connected with the effect of 
chanting these simans during the sacrifice. Vai- 
danvata is from V danv + vi ‘not to depart’; so 
if the Vaidanvata simans are chanted, Indra does 
not depart from the sacrifice. 

17 All our MSS. and Hopkins’ transcript read 
avisrjanti. Hopkins has ava( ?)srjanti in his text. 
As the confusion of va and pa is ubiquitous in 
Grantham manuscripts, the correct word is none 
other than apisrjanti. Cf. JB. 3.250: Rsabham 
evai ’tat pasusv apisrjanti mithunatvdya prajana- 
naya; pra mithunena jayate ya evam veda. 

18 Hopkins has mithunend *jayate. C correctly 
reads pra mithunena jdyate. Cf. the passage 
quoted in the previous note. 
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19 C correctly has akhydyante. 

20 Hopkins’ text has mahd-Mada. 
rectly has only Mada. 

21 Hopkins’ text udahvata. 
udahvayata. 

*2 Hopkins reads md. B has mam, which appears 
to be the better reading. The previous sentence 
also has mam. 

28 Doubtful. 


But C cor- 


B correctly reads 


*4 Hopkins has na va ’sit. Natvd ‘sit is the 
correct reading. It gives the required emphasis 
and is actually found in C. 

25 A, B samartydriti; C simartyanitt. 

26 The story ends here. It is followed by a Vedic 
quotation (RV. 9.108.13), which is connected with 
the next section. But Hopkins INADVERTENTLY 
ends the story AFTER the Vedic quotation (see 
JAOS 26.67, note 4). 








BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Symbolic Representations in the Jewish Catacombs of Rome 


It is a familiar fact that many symbols asso- 
ciated with the practice of Judaism have been 
uncovered in the six Jewish catacombs of Rome, 
both in the painted decorations of the tombs and 
tomb chambers and on the inscriptions which 
marked the individual graves. The chief purpose 
of this paper is to derive from a study of these 
symbols further information about the different 
groups which made up the large Jewish community 
of ancient Rome, a community which, in the 
second and third centuries of the Christian era, 
was large enough to be organized in some twelve 
different congregations or synagogues.’ 

Some years ago I published studies of the lang- 
uage of the inscriptions from the Jewish catacombs 
of Rome and of the names which the Roman Jews 
used,? and I reached certain conclusions about the 
comparative conservatism of the various groups of 
Jews and the extent to which they had adapted 
themselves to the mores of their environment.* In 
undertaking the present study I was interested 
primarily in finding whether or not the data from 
the catacomb symbols would substantiate my earlier 
conclusions.* 

Of the various symbols found in the Jewish 
catacombs by far the most common is the Menorah, 
the presence of which on an inscription may be 
regarded as a certain indication of a Jewish origin. 
Other frequently found symbols are the Ethrog 


* See my article, New Material about the Jews of Ancient 
Rome, Jewish Quarterly Review 20.301-312 (1930). 
I have treated the catacombs with greater detail in 
The Jewish Catacombs and Inscriptions of Rome: an 
Account of their Discovery and Subsequent History, 
Hebrew Union College Annual 5. 299-314 (1928). Fora 
discussion of the congregations, see J. B. Frey, Corpus 
Inscriptionum Iudaicarum (Rome, 1936), pp. LXVIII- 
LXXXI and the bibliography cited there. See JQR 
28. 357-361 (1938), for a review of this book. 

*The Language of the Greek Inscriptions from the 
Jewish Catacombs of Rome, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assn. 
58. 210-233 (1927). The Names of the Jews of Ancient 
Rome, ibid. 59. 205-224 (1928). 

°JQR 20. 309 ff. (1930). 

‘Purely decorative figures, which have no symbolic 
value, are not treated in this paper. 
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and the Lulab, which are both connected with the 
Sukkot festival, the Shofar, which is associated 
with Rosh Hashanah, an oil flask,® probably asso- 
ciated with the celebration of Chanukah, and less 
frequently the Ark for the Torah scrolls.® 

In many instances these symbolic figures are 
crudely cut in the marble slabs’ or scrawled with 
paint * or roughly scratched on the closures of the 
graves,® but occasionally they are done with care 
and even with loving elaboration.*° The Menorah, 
in particular, shows numerous variations of form. 
While none imitates the one which appears on the 
Arch of Titus, they nearly always exhibit the six 
curved arms which combine with the upright staff 
to form the seven branches. Some examples, how- 
ever, show arms which form rectangular elbows ** 


5 Hugo Gressmann in Jewish Studies in Memory of 
Israel Abrahams, pp. 178 and 182f., insists that the 
two-handled vessel is a wine jug, corresponding to the 
sacramental cup. In part, his argument against the 
usual interpretation of this vessel as an oil flask is 
based on his assumption that it is sometimes shown 
without the Menorah, but the instances which he cites 
turn out to be fragmentary plaques on any or all of 
which there may originally have been a Menorah. 

®See Index 6 of Frey’s Corpus Inscriptionum Iudai- 
carum, where the symbols are listed with references to 
the individual inscriptions. A careful check of this list 
is desirable in order to eliminate errors and dubious 
cases. 

7E. g. CII 97, 122, 193, 343. (N.B. References to the 
catacomb inscriptions are by the numbers in Frey’s 
Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum, abbreviated CII. In 
most instances Frey offers facsimiles of the inscriptions. ) 

8 E.g. CII 50, 51, 55, 62, 331 (for facsimile, see N. 
Miiller and N. A. Bees, Die Inschriften der jiidischen 
Katacombe am Monteverde zu Rom, Leipzig 1919, no. 
19), 395 (facsimile in Miiller-Bees, no. 59), 410 (Frey 
ignores the Menorah, but see the facsimile in Miiller- 
Bees, no. 82), 419 (facs. in Miiller-Bees, no. 81), 453 
(facs. drawing in Miiller-Bees, no. 79); several are 
painted on tiles, e. g. Miiller-Bees, nos. 10, 72, 166, 167, 
168, 170, 171. 

* CII 294 (traced with finger, then painted), 493. 

10 See especially CIJ 385 and the representations on 
the sarcophagi pictured in H. W. Beyer and H. Lietz- 
mann, Die jiidische Katakombe der Villa Torlonia in 
Rom (Berlin, 1930), Plates 26a and 27. 

11 CJT 142, 152, 418, 467, 493a, 536, 540; the last two 
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or which shoot obliquely from the staff like the 
branches of a treet? Now and then the number 
of arms is greater or fewer than seven.** The base 
of the candelabrum may be tripedal, bipedal, tri- 
angular, or have some odd form, or there may be 
no base at all.1* The seven apertures for the lights 
are sometimes represented,’® more often not, and 
in some instances the burning flames are shown.*® 
In several instances separate lamps surmount the 
branches.*7 The other symbols also exhibit a 
variety of shape and detail.1® 

For our statistical purposes, only the inscrip- 
tions and decorations of the three largest Jewish 
catacombs are significant, since the finds made in 
the other three catacombs and elsewhere in Rome 
are not numerous enough to be of use in this 
study. Out of these three catacombs have come 
349 inscriptions which I regard as sufficiently 


are from Porto, the port of Rome, the Jews of which 
were a part of the Roman community. 

12 CII 206, 256 (barely discernible in the photograph), 
334, 484, figure on p. 494. 

18 OTT 327 (5 arms), 467 (11 arms), figure on p. 494 
(11 arms), Miiller-Bees, no. 167 (9 arms). 

14 Tripedal base: CII 95 (the facs. is on p. 594), 142, 
200, 206, 260, 283, 346, 348, 349, 358, 361, 382, 384, 385, 
401, 418, 451, 479, 497, 499, 536, 540, 545 (the last three 
are from Porto) ; Miiller-Bees 81; bipedal base: CII 296, 
329, 396, 397, 400, 466; triangular base: CII 122, 136 
(faces. on p. 595), 161, 193, 202, 234, 248, 250, 274, 318, 
463, 480; rectangular base: CII 51, 89, 254, 315, 323, 
325, 327, 378, 481, 484; wnusual types: CII 334, 336, 364, 
374, 408; without base: CII 4, 14, 97, 152, 335, 351, 535, 
Miiller-Bees 19. 

15 OJ] 234, 248, 274, 298, 349, 374, 384, 417, 418, 451, 
460, 463, 480, 484. 

1° Only in painted inscriptions and decorations of cubi- 
cula and arcosolia: CII 204; Beyer-Lietzmann, pl. 4, 6, 
Za, 32. 

17 OTT 193, 200, 260, 361, 385, 478. 

18 Characteristic examples of the Ethrog: CII 200, 208, 
217, 225, 234, 299, 361, 374, 382, 385, 464, 479, 480, 484, 
545; Lulab: CII 200, 217, 343, 361, 374, 382, 385, 418, 
421, 479, 480, 484; Shofar: CII 162, 200, 343, 361, 374, 
397, 418, 479, 493a, 545 (from Porto); oil vessel: CII 
200, 205, 250, 260, 317, 318, 343, 346, 348, 351, 355, 361, 
385, 418, 438, 441, 493a, 545 (from Porto), Miiller-Bees 
19; Ark of the Law: CII 315, 327, 337, 343, 401, 460. 
For representations of birds and animals, see below, note 
23. There are sundry other figures, not always certainly 
identified, a discussion of which is not important in 
connection with this paper. One cubicle in the Nomen- 
tana shows the dolphin and trident as a decorative motive 
(Beyer-Lietzmann, pl. 7b; CII p. CXXVII). For a dis- 
cussion of its possible significance, see Frey in Rivista 
di archeologia cristiana 8. 301-314 (1931). There is even 
one example of a swastika (CII 48). 


intact to permit a judgment as to whether or not 
they bore a symbol. Those which are too frag- 
mentary to permit such a judgment are ignored.’ 
Of these 349 inscriptions, 149 come from the cata- 
comb of Via Appia (Vigna Randanini), 148 from 
the catacomb of Monteverde (Via Portuensis), and 
52 from the catacomb of Via Nomentana (Villa 
Torlonia). Since the number of significant in- 
scriptions from the Appia and the Monteverde 
catacombs is almost equal (149 and 148, respec- 
tively), the comparative data from these two 
catacombs will be especially worth noting. 

From the accompanying Table it appears that 
in the Appia catacomb, the users thereof, who, as I 
have demonstrated from their language and their 
names,”° represented the most Romanized element 
in the Jewish community, in a substantial majority 
of instances (62%) omitted from their inscriptions 
all religious symbols—they may have regarded this 
as old-fashioned—, while in the Monteverde cata- 
comb, the users of which were apparently the most 
conservative group, a majority (54%) put some 
symbol of Judaism on their epitaphs, and in 
nearly all instances included the Menorah, whether 
or not it was accompanied by other symbols. As 
for the catacomb of Via Nomentana, its users were 
for the most part so poor, it seems, that in the 
great majority of instances they could afford 
nothing more elaborate than a simple inscription 
traced with a paint brush on the stuccoed closure 
of the grave. Hardly ever was there room for a 
Menorah or any other symbol. On the other hand, 
in the few tomb chambers of the wealthier Jews 
who were buried in that catacomb, symbols of 
Judaism are frequently depicted as decorative 
motives on the walls and ceilings.*? 

An examination of the symbols other than the 
Menorah produces similar results. Among the con- 
servative Monteverde group such characteristic cult 
emblems as the Ethrog, Lulab, Shofar, and oil 
vessel appear about twice as frequently as in the 
Appia catacomb.?? The Ark of the Law is exem- 


1° In some instances the decision as to whether or not 
an incomplete inscription is too fragmentary to warrant 
a judgment had to be arbitrary, but such cases are not 
numerous enough to affect the results in any material 
degree. 

20 JOR 20. 309 ff. (1930). 

*1 Beyer-Lietzmann, pp. 15-27. 

*2The comparative figures are as follows: Ethrog, 
Montev. 14, Appia 7; Lulab, Mont. 18, App. 7; Shofar, 
Mont. 8, App. 3; oil vessel, Mont. 14, App. 8. 
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plified six times in the Monteverde, but never at 
all in the Appia. By contrast, the Appia shows 
more representations of birds and various animals, 
such as rams and bulls,** which have no religious 
significance, unless, as is highly unlikely, they 
allude to the long obsolete sacrifices of the days 
of the Temple at Jerusalem.** 

One might add here the Jewish gilt glass vessels 
which bear the familiar symbols, but they will not 
help our statistics, since they cannot be connected 
with the individual catacombs.*® 

That the symbols in the Roman catacombs are 
no isolated phenomenon is apparent from the nu- 
merous finds throughout the Mediterranean area 
of similar symbols on Jewish inscriptions and in 
the decorations of synagogues of the first centuries 
of the Christian era. Father J. B. Frey’s Corpus 
Inscriptionum JIudaicarum shows examples of 
Menorahs on inscriptions from various parts of 
Italy, the largest number being from the Jewish 
catacomb of Venusia. There are also examples 
from Porto, one of the harbors of Rome, from the 
Naples area, from Tarentum, Otranto, Milan, the 
Sicilian cities of Catania, Syracuse, and Agri- 
gentum, and a few from Sardinia. Examples have 
appeared also in Greece and other lands where 
Jewish communities are known to have existed.”¢ 
In fact, the discovery in an area of an inscription 
or other object bearing a Menorah is evidence that 
Jews had lived there in ancient times. Mention 
should be made also of the use of the Menorah, 
Ethrog, and Lulab as devices on ancient Jewish 
coins dating from the Maccabean issue of 139 B. c. 
to the Bar Kochba coins of A. D. 135.77 

As an appendage to this study, it may be of 
interest to call attention to a few similar repre- 


* Birds and other fowl appear on the following from 
the Appia: CII 95, 101, 144, 148, 152, 264, and on the 
following from the Monteverde: 306, 330, 348. Animals 
and heads of animals appear on the following, all from 
the Appia: CII 171, 193, 208, 209. 

** That these represent sacrificial animals is held, for 
example, by R. Garrucci, Dissertazioni archeologiche di 
vario argomento, Vol. 2 (Rome, 1865), 153, 173. 

** On the gilt glasses, see CII, pp. 376-383 and the bib- 
liographical items cited there. In general, these seem 
to belong to the fourth century and are therefore later 
than the materials found in the catacombs, which are 
for the most part of the second and third centuries. 

*° For Jewish inscriptions from areas in Europe other 
than Rome, see CII nos. 533-731. 

** This subject was fully treated by Paul Romanoff, 
Jewish Symbols on Ancient Jewish Coins (Philadelphia, 
1944) ; see chapters III, IV, X, and plates 1, 2, 5. 


sentations of Jewish cult objects which appear in 
the decorations of ancient synagogues excavated in 
Palestine, Syria, and Greece.*® At Capernaum, for 
example, the lintel of the main gate of the syna- 
gogue shows a relief of the Ark of the Law accom- 
panied by a palm branch, and the fragment of a 
capital shows a Menorah with a tripedal base, 
flanked by a Shofar.?® Remains of mosaic floors 
of other Palestinian synagogues show the Ark of 
the Law accompanied by one or two Menorahs and 
sundry cult symbols, most commonly the Shofar 
and Lulab. Excellent examples have been found 
at Na‘aran (near Jericho),*° at Beth Alpha in the 
Valley of Esdraelon,** and at Jerash in Trans- 
jordan.** Other examples have turned up in Greek 
lands, notably at Priene in Ionia, where three 
representations of the Menorah were found en- 
graved on stone, the candelabrum being accom- 
panied in one relief by the Ethrog, Lulab, Shofar, 
and two rolled-up scrolls of the Torah.** A note- 
worthy addition to these has been made by the 
discovery in 1932 by the Joint Expedition of Yale 
University and the French Academy of Inscrip- 
tions of the synagogue at Dura-Europos on the 
Euphrates.** Among the many paintings one finds 
representations of the Torah shrine along with the 
familiar Menorah, Ethrog, and Lulab.*® 





28 See especially the following works by E. L. Sukenik: 
The Ancient Synagogue of Beth Alpha (London, 1932) ; 
Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece (London, 
1934); The Ancient Synagogue of El-Hammeh (Jeru- 
salem, 1935). 

2° Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece, 
p. 20 and pl. IIb, VIIc. For similar representations on 
a marble capital from the synagogue screen at Hammath- 
by-Tiberias, see Sukenik, Synagogue of El-Hammeh, pl. 
XIIIb. 

8° Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues, p. 31 and fig. 6. 

31 Sukenik, Synagogue of Beth Alpha, pl. VIII. 

82 Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues, p. 37 and pl. IX. For 
additional representations of these symbols in Pales- 
tinian synagogues, see ibid., pl. XIIa, XIV; Synagogue 
of El-Hammeh, fig. 20 (p. 61) and pl. XVIIb; Synagogue 
of Beth Alpha, fig. 28 (p. 27) and fig. 31 (p. 29). 

33 Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues, p. 43; Synagogue of 
Beth Alpha, fig. 32 (p. 30). 

34 These discoveries have brought forth a considerable 
literature. See especially: M. I. Rostovtzeff et al., The 
Excavations at Dura-Europos: Preliminary Report of 
Sixth Season of Work (New Haven, 1936), 309-396; M. 
Rostovtzeff, Dura-Europos and its Art (Oxford, 1938), 
100-130; Comte du Mesnil du Buisson, Les peintures de 
la synagogue de Doura-Europos (Rome, 1939). 

35 Du Mesnil du Buisson, op. cit., p. 21 f. and fig. 15; 
ef. plates IX, XII. 2, XIII.2. For other representations 
of the Menorah in the same series of paintings, see op. 
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Professor Sukenik rightly points out that the 
Menorah shown in these decorations represents not 
the candlestick of the Temple but that which was 
actually used in the contemporary synagogue.*® 
The same interpretation must certainly apply to 
the use of the symbols in the Jewish catacombs of 
Rome. These are no nostalgic recollections of a 
long past era of Jewish independence and of wor- 
ship in the Great Temple of the Holy City, nor do 
they have any reference to the future life, as some 
have supposed, or to other mystical or philosophical 
conceptions. They must be regarded as nothing 


more than representations of familiar parapher- 
nalia of the synagogue and cult objects associated 
with the ritual of the more important festivals. 
It had become conventional for Jews to represent 
these objects, particularly the Menorah, on their 


cit., p. 57 and plates XXV, XXVI.1, XXVII.3. Cf. 
Rostovtzeff, Dura-Europos and its Art, pl. XXI. 
36 Ancient Synagogues of Palestine and Greece, 55, 61 ff. 


tombs as symbols of their religion, and, as this 
study reveals, the more conservative members 
tended to adhere more steadfastly to this practice 
than did those who had largely adopted the cus- 
toms of their Roman environment. 


TABLE 


a. By number of inscriptions b. By per cent. 
Appia Mont. Nom. Appia Mont. Nom. 
No symbol 93 68 41 62 46 79 


Menorah with 
or without 
other symbols 44 70 30 47 15 


Menorah alone 29 44 20 30 15 


Other symbols 
without Men. 3 8 7 6 


Total inscrip. 


Harry J. Leon 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 





From Arabic Books and Manuscripts I: Pseudo-Asma% on the Pre-Islamic Arab Kings 


The Ms. Paris ar. 6726 of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale gives the impression of being a very 
venerable ancient manuscript. It is written on 
browned parchment, in an old Cufic hand. Except 
for the first page, where dots are also used, dia- 
critical marks have the form of little strokes. The 
pages are numbered with the letters of the alphabet 
in the middle of the outside margin of the pages, 
from alif to niin+ba@’, fifty-two. The colophon 
reads: ‘ Abii Yfisuf Ya‘qib b. as-Sikkit said: Here 
ends the History of Arab Kings of Yore from the 
Bani Hid and Others by Aba Sa‘id ‘Abd-al-Malik 
al-Bahili al-Asma‘t, for which al-Ma’miin gave him 
government lands of west al-Karh in fief, as far 
as it reached me. The copying was finished on 
Sawwal 10th, 243/January 30th, 858. Al-Asma‘i’s 
Book on Horses follows.’ 

E. Blochet, who catalogued the manuscript, 
noticed the complete absence of study notes in the 
manuscript. He might also have noticed that the 
manuscript was dated a few months after what 
was quite commonly considered the date of Ibn 
Sikkit’s death. This is one more reason why it 
should not have so completely escaped the atten- 
tion of Muslim scholars. 


The identical work is contained in the Ms. Paris 
ar. 6738, which dates from the year 952/1545-6. 
The beginning is somewhat different. In particu- 
lar, a few introductory lines which are found in 
the Ms. Paris ar. 6726 are missing (see below). 
Whereas in the latter manuscript each paragraph 
is introduced by the formula: wa-balagani ya Amir 
al-Mu’minin . . ., we find in 6738: wa-za‘ami 
an ..., or the like. No author’s name is given. 

A little booklet of forty pages, published in the 
printing house of aS-Saébandar in Bagdad in 1332/ 
1913-4, under the title of Kitab wasya mulik 
al-‘Arab fi l-Jahiliyah, appears to contain the first 
part of the same work, which consists of altogether 
three parts. The beginning is identical with that 
of the Ms. Paris ar. 6738. A closer comparison 
was not possible, since the printed text was avail- 
able only in Cairo’s Egyptian Library, where no 
photostats nor large excerpts of the Paris manu- 
scripts were at my disposal. The Wasdyd are 
presented as a work of ‘the well-known religious 
leader, secretary, littérateur, and lexicographer 
Yahya b. al-Waas8a’.’ Nothing in the text or the 
edition indicates where the attribution of the work 


to al-Wa88a’ was derived from. 
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The contents of the work can only be used with 
the greatest caution for the establishment oz its 
authorship. A closer inspection of the numerous 
inserted poems may furnish decisive arguments 
against al-Asma‘i’s authorship, which, anyhow, 
would seem to be out of the question. 

The fact of the existence of different unsub- 
stantiated ascriptions of a work which ought to 
have attracted careful attention of Muslim anti- 
quarians is in itself an argument against its 
authenticity. Great scepticism is in place when 
a supposedly very ancient manuscript constantly 
uses such a patently novelistic introduction as: 
‘I have heard, O Prince of the Believers .. .’ 

The decisive argument against the authenticity 
of the work is found in the introductory sentences 
which appear only in the Ms. Paris ar. 6726 of 
the text. Those introductory sentences are com- 
posed in a flowing form of rhymed prose which is 
most unexpected, if not impossible, in a genuine 
work of al-Asma‘i. Moreover, if those sentences 
had originally been connected with the work, they 
would never have been omitted by later copyists. 

The obvious conclusion is that the work is not 
by al-Asma‘i. It is a later compilation of an 
uncertain age. Supposititious works of a similar 
type did, however, exist at a comparatively ancient 
date. The story of ‘Abid b. Saryah al-Jurhumi 
and his Kitab al-mulik wa-ahbar al-médin * which 
may not have been unlike the Pseudo-Asma‘i is 
proof of that. It existed in the fourth/tenth 
century if not earlier than that. The published 
recension of Ibn Saryah? is distinguished from 
Pseudo-Asma‘t by its valiant effort to pass as a 
truthful historical source. It also is enlarged to 
an undetermined degree, and, as in the other works 
of novelistic fiction, it is hard to tell whether a 


Cf. al-Mas‘fidi, Muriij ad-dahab 3.173-5; 4.89 (Paris, 
1861-77); Fihrist 132 (Cairo, 1348/1929-30); Yaqiat, 
Irsad 12.72 ff. (Cairo n.y.). Cf. GAL Suppl. 1.100. 

* As the second part (pp. 311-488) of the edition of 
Pseudo-Ibn HiSam, Kitab at-tijan (Hyderabad, 1347). 


preserved text is similar to that which was read 
and referred to by early authors. 

The Ms. Paris ar. 6726 was not written by Ibn 
as-Sikkit in the third/ninth century but at a later 
date. I am not in a position to say whether a palae- 
ographical study of the manuscript could whole- 
heartedly support this conclusion. The general 
impression given by the writing, ink, and parch- 
ment is that of genuinely old age. It would have 
been a considerable achievement of a modern 
falsifier to produce such a manuscript. If there 
were not the strange fact of the unawareness of 
Muslim scholars of the existence of the manuscript, 
one might think that it is a very old, perhaps 
fourth/tenth-century forgery after a good model. 

K. Brockelmann * has added a further element 
of confusion. He assumes the identity of the Ms. 
Paris ar. 6726 with another work which is repre- 
sented in a number of manuscripts, Nihdyat al- 
arab fi ahbar al-Furs wa-l--Arab. The Nihdyah * 
is a much larger and quite different work. In a 
novelistic fashion, al-Asma‘i is introduced as the 
transmitter of the work who added ten introduc- 
tory folios of his own to the main text. W. Wright, 
in his Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts of the 
British Museum Nos. 914 (!) and 1273, has made 
a perfect case for the supposititious character of 
the work. It betrays itself in the strange claims 
to its authorship and also, to a certain degree, in 
its contents, which E. G. Browne analyzed in some 
detail.® The title of the work by itself, it may be 
added, if original, would hardly permit a date 
before the fifth/eleventh century, or rather much 
later. 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


8 GAL Suppl. 1.164. Cf. also GAL Suppl. 1.235. Al- 
Ibsithi, Mustatraf 2.169 (Bdléq 1268) quotes a Kitab 
siyar al-mulik by a8-Sa‘bi. 

*I used a manuscript of the work in the Egyptian 
Library, Ta’rih 4505, dating from 1134/1721. 

5 JRAS 1900. 195-259. 
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The Alphabet. A Key to the History of Mankind. 
By Davin Dirincer. Pp. 607, 256 fig. 
New York: PHILOsopHicAL LiBRaRy, 1948. 
(Printed in Great Britain at The Fleet Street 
Press, East Harding St., London, E. C. 4.7) 


The Alphabet is the recast and improved, if 
shortened, English version of an Italian work, 
L’Alfabeto nella storia della civilta. Its author is 
a scholar who is distinguished as an unusually 
painstaking and conscientious worker in his chosen 
field. The reader is led through the bewildering 
array of the scripts of all ages and all countries 
by the hand of a guide who deserves to be trusted, 
even where he leads us through territory little 
known to himself. 

Each chapter of the work is accompanied by a 
bibliography which is slanted toward the general 
information of the reader, and a welcome brief 
description of the setting in which a particular 


script was employed. All relevant theories about 
the origin and connections of the various scripts 
are carefully expounded with a certain broadness 
which makes for clarity. Completeness has been 


the author’s aim. In spite of his modest self- 
deprecations in this respect, he has reached that 
aim. Completeness must be understood as the 
complete range of material that can be synthetized, 
and not as the complete number of articles quoted 
or oddities recorded. 

The illustrations are sufficiently large in number. 
Their quality varies but mostly is satisfactory. It 
must have been a Herculean task to have them all 
set up in the right order, but this task has been 
largely solved. There remain, however, a few cases 
where an illustration is upside down (fig. 97,4; 
134,1;? 143,1; 203,5°). Some disorder exists in 


1 The present work has required so much careful labor 
on the part of the printer that a mention of his name 
is the least acknowledgment he deserves. Instances of 
eases in which the places of residence of printer and 
publisher are not identical and their business establish- 
ments unconnected are almost as old as printing itself. 
Nowadays, the number of such cases is on the increase, 
which makes the above reference to the printer all the 
more necessary. 

? An error concerning the conversion of Hijrah dates 
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fig. 136, col. 4. If it was necessary to select a 
printed specimen of Jacobite writing (fig. 137,5), 
the fact that printed letters are reproduced should 
have been indicated. Similarly, from the point of 
view of writing, fig. 211,3 hardly is an illustration 
‘according to’ the Codex Argentus, since it is a 
speciment of normalized Gothic letters, which, of 
course, were designed after the famous manuscript.‘ 
The author’s penchant for completeness has 
caused him to include some very recent material. 
This has resulted in a few cases of misplaced 
emphasis. For instance, the value of M. Dunand’s 
speculations about the history of writing, in his 
recently published, very useful Byblia Grammata, 
has been greatly overrated, and the work has been 
too extensively quoted. E. Dhorme’s attempted 
decipherment of the Pseudo-hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions from Byblos, which completely upsets 
Dunand’s theories, was inserted at the last minute, 
and the resulting discrepancies were not entirely 
ironed out. Some documents, such as the Armazi 
inscriptions (259 f.), have been given more space 
than they deserve, because of their recent discovery. 
We may readily assume that at times the author’s 
penchant for completeness also collided with the 
publisher’s sense of economy, generous though it 
must have been. The principle victims of such 
a collision are the bibliographical references. 
Authorities are occasionally quoted without any 
bibliographical reference. If they are recent ones, 
this may make the identification of their works a 
difficult task. One might, for instance, much 
rather have dispensed with opinions about the 
origin of the Ethiopic alphabet that antedate the 
discovery of South Arabic inscriptions (230). 
Little space is needed for certain modern systems 
of writing which were invented by, or in behalf of, 
half-civilized savages with a vague knowledge of 
the alphabet and which were briefly used by a 





into those of our era slipped into the description of 
figure 134. 

° Fig. 33,2b (cf. already L’Alfabeto, fig. 47,4b) has 
two lines of upside-down Greek to which attention 
should have been called. 

‘A misprint has given the ninth letter of the Gothic 
alphabet the value p, instead of p (th). The number of 
preserved pages of the Codex Argenteus is 187 (ad p. 473). 
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handful of people and then forgotten. Those 
scripts have become a favorite subject with his- 
torians of writing, ever since scholars like Joh. 
Friedrich have shown that they add considerably 
to our understanding of the psychological processes 
governing the transmission, transformation, adap- 
tation, and invention of scripts. Beyond that, 
they have no historical significance and can be 
disregarded. 

One of the lessons taught by them is the impor- 
tance of the element of free invention in the 
formation of new scripts. It has been applied by 
Diringer to the explanation of the forms of the 
signs of the South Arabic alphabet (230). It is, 
however, highly unlikely that a rather large per- 
centage of the South Arabic letters only should 
have been taken over from some form of the North 
Semitic alphabet while the rest are based on free 
invention. The more complicated signs may have 
undergone greater changes (we do not know their 
exact starting point), but the similarities suffice to 
justify the assumption that their origin was the 
same as that of the letters which have identical 
forms in the South Arabic and North Semitic 
alphabet. People who knew some of the forms 
should have known the rest. They were not savages 
like the modern inventors, but traveled men of a 
certain standing in their civilization. Invention 
usually takes place where there exist sounds which 
the language from which a particular script is 
borrowed does not possess. Otherwise, civilized 
people are most conservative in handling such a 
‘high-brow ’ intellectual product as writing. The 
South Arabians, in particular, showed little inven- 
tiveness when they created new forms for those 
letters for which they found no signs in their 
North Semitic model. Some of them are clearly 
derived from letters representing related sounds. 

A certain unavoidable difficulty in a work of 
such a tremendous scope is created by the exis- 
tence of firmly entrenched but misleading terms. 
‘Cuneiform’ certainly is a convenient label for 
writing in clay, but, from the point of view of 
the history of writing, the term is very misleading. 
Its use, for instance, is likely to gloss over the 
similarities between ‘cuneiform’ and Egyptian 
writing. ‘Hebrew’ as the name of the Aramaic 
script which after the Babylonian exile was used 
by the Jews for Aramaic documents and, eventu- 
ally, for the transcription of the Hebrew Bible is 
another misnomer which will never be eradicated. 


An implicit attempt to justify its use is made by 
Diringer in his statement that the square script 
‘seems to have been strongly influenced by the 
early Hebrew alphabet’ (261). The proof for this 
contention is lacking. 

Diringer still holds to the old theory that the 
Greeks invented vowels ‘ because Greek cannot do 
without vowels’ (566). In reality, the Greeks 
found themselves confronted with an embarrassing 
problem. They had some signs which they could 
not use. What could be done with them? In the 
transmission of scripts, the common procedure is 
to add new signs if necessary. There is an easily 
understandable reluctance (which is only grad- 
ually overcome) to drop superfluous signs which 
are found in the model script. In this case, 
fortunately, some of the superfluous signs were 
acrophonically suggestive of certain vowels. It is 
the immortal merit of the Greek genius to have 
taken advantage of the offered opportunity and to 
have put the superfluous signs to use as vowel 
letters. They were not conscious of the need of 
vowel letters and would hardly have invented them, 
except for the described lucky circumstance. The 
slow crystallization of the Greek vowel system is 
supporting evidence for this assumption. 

Diringer’s work will inevitably invite some 
quibbling comment, if the reader chooses to con- 
centrate upon insignificant points. Since coming 
editions might profit from it, a short selection of 
trivia may follow here: 

36 f.: Apparently, in syllabic writing, a word 
like ‘ strength ’ would not require more, but rather, 
fewer signs than in modern English spelling. The 
great number of signs in syllabic writing is, of 
course, due to the fact that a complete syllabic 
writing would contain the number of consonants 
multiplied by the number of vowels, and usually 
will contain more signs (each consonant preceded 
by each vowel, etc.). 

55: Why ‘one and a half thousand years,’ if it 
was, according to the dates mentioned, seventeen 
hundred (or, perhaps, sixteen hundred) years that 
cuneiform writing was forgotten? 

219-20: The theory of the Aramaic origin of the 
Greek names of the letters of the alphabet need no 
longer be credited. 

291: The description of Mandaic vocalization is 
incomplete. 


507: ‘. .. the Roman character .. . in practice 


has become the universal script of the civilized 
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world.’ The sentence implies an unjustified re- 
striction of the term ‘ civilized.’ 

One incidental remark, in particular, appears to 
need correction, that is, the description of writing 
as ‘the art of perpetuating or transmitting 
thought’ (33). Should it not rather be ‘the art 
of transmitting and (quite secondarily also) per- 
petuating thought’? On a much higher intellec- 
tual level, the origin and development of writing 
would appear to be parallel to those of speech. 
After necessity had compelled man to tackle and 
solve the problem of the direct exchange of ideas 
between individuals, the next, infinitely more 
complicated step was to find a means of indirect 
communication between locally distant individuals. 
As appears to have been the case with speech, 
multiple parallel attempts were again made. Only 
a few reached the stage of usefulness, and since 
writing was a much more abstract achievement, 


the solutions which were closest to perfection were 
much more uniform than in speech (in fact, may 
be considered one). Like language groups, writing 
systems were subject to a continuous process of 
development into related scripts which were no 
longer mutually comprehensible (languages), and 
into lesser variations which caused no difficulties to 
mutual understanding (dialects). Considering 
writing under this aspect, prehistoric drawings and 
mnemonic aids—unless they were secondary to 
writing proper—can be definitely ruled out as 
forms of ‘ writing,’ and the history of writing be 
clearly presented. 

In conclusion, let it be said again that Diringer’s 
Alphabet is an indispensable reference work. More- 
over, The Alphabet can be highly recommended as 
fascinating and instructive reading for every cul- 
tured person. 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





The synagogue of Dura-Europos and its frescoes. 
By E. L. Suxentx. Pp. xi-+ 205. Jeru- 
salem: THE Bratik FounpDaATIon, 1947. In 
Hebrew. $10.00. 


As implied by the title, the purpose of this 
volume is twofold: to give a description of the 
synagogue of Dura dated a. D. 245 as a structure 
and to interpret its murals. As an archaeologist 
and author of a number of publications on the 
architecture of early synagogues, some of which 
he has excavated himself, Dr. Sukenik is most 
qualified for the task of evaluating the type of 
building represented by the Dura synagogue. The 
author gives a detailed account of the excavation 
work and the changes in layout of the synagogue 
occasioned by a remodeling from an earlier struc- 
ture. These data will be particularly valuable to 
the Palestinian Hebrew-reader, to whom the ex- 
cavation report in English by the architect of the 
Dura expedition of Yale University and the French 
Academy of Inscriptions and Letters, Henry 
Pearson, may not be accessible. An evaluation 
of the Dura synagogue in the light of synagogue 
architecture in Palestine and the western diaspora 
will be found in E. L. Sukenik’s The Ancient 
Synagogue of El-Hammeh.' Dura-Europos on the 





1 Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 15.164 ff. 
(1935). 


Euphrates, a Parthian city, originally a Seleucid 
foundation, was under Roman rule in the period 
of the synagogue. Its socio-political background 
has been discussed by M. I. Rostovtzeff in a number 
of publications. However, the specific background 
of the Jewish community in Dura, which was part 
of Babylonian Jewry so rich in personalities, insti- 
tutions, political experience and literature, has 
not been dealt with in a comprehensive way. 
Sukenik’s brief survey of the centers of the eastern 
diaspora aptly fills this gap. 

In his analysis of the wall paintings, Dr. Sukenik 
has confined himself to an examination of the indi- 
vidual scenes, ignoring the problems of sequence, 
interrelationship and underlying meaning involved. 
The author adopts a number of interpretations by 
other scholars of the biblical scenes which decorate 
the interior of the prayer hall. Some of his inter- 
pretations are new. For what C. H. Kraeling 
holds to be ‘ David surprising Saul in the wilder- 
ness of Ziph’ Sukenik proposes ‘ The three mighty 
men bringing David water from Bethlehem,’ a 
subject which appears rather late in Christian art. 
In the illustrations of the Speculum humanae 
salvationis of the 14th and 15th centuries the ‘ tres 
robusti’ prefigure the three magi. It is difficult 
to see what they are supposed to convey in the 
context of the Dura synagogue cycle. Besides, 
there is only one figure carrying a drinking vessel 
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to be seen in the scene. The figure suggests more 
readily David carrying away Saul’s water cruse. 
A careful analysis of the other figures, their pos- 
tures and attributes shows the untenability of this 
interpretation. The two reclining figures, easily 
identifiable as Saul and Abner surprised in their 
sleep, definitely fit into the episode at Ziph. 

The author has treated the Ezekiel panel in a 
previous article. A new point to which he now 
calls attention is that of two trees surmounting 
the slopes of a mountain split asunder by the 
cosmic catastrophe which initiates the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dry Bones. These trees are, in 
Sukenik’s view, the two pieces of wood referred 
to in Ezekiel 37:16: ‘ Thou, son of man, take thee 
one stick and write upon it, for Judah .. . then 
take another stick and write upon it .. . for all 
the house of Israel.’ Ezekiel is told by the Lord 
to join the two sticks in his hand as a token of 
the reunion of the two kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. Sukenik sees in the branch which emerges 
on the extreme left of the panel a sort of joint 
stick. The reviewer refers the reader for a different 
interpretation of the trees and the branch to her 
book, The Messianic Theme in the Paintings of 
the Dura Synagogue,? which appeared after 
Sukenik’s volume. This much can be said within 
the limits of a review, that there is an additional, 
third tree topping a mountain in the scene not 
accounted for and contradicting Sukenik’s hypo- 
thesis. As for the reunion of the two kingdoms, 
it is conveyed in the scene more realistically by a 
gathering of the elders of the tribes of Israel and 
those of Judah which the author has overlooked 
in his search for an allegorical explanation. 

A questionable point in Sukenik’s interpretation 
of the Ezekiel panel, which we find already in his 
earlier article, and which has been refuted on valid 
grounds by du Mesnil du Buisson and also by R. 
Dussaud, is that which regards Ezekiel 37:9 as 
illustrated in the synagogue mural. The passage 
reads: ‘Come from the four winds, O breath, and 


* Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 


breathe upon these slain.’ The Dura artist, playing 
on the double meaning of ruakh ‘ wind, breath (or 
soul),’ uses four winged maidens, psyches, Greek 
personifications of the soul, to depict the four 
winds which breathe life into the dead. Three 
psyches fly in the air; the fourth has reached the 
ground and touches one of the corpses. Sukenik 
suggests that the fourth figure is one of the three 
appearing for the second time. The number of 
the psyches would then be three and thus corre- 
spond to the three dead lying on the ground. 
However, there are actually two groups of three 
bodies re-assembled and awaiting the revivifying 
breath in the picture. Had the Dura artist 
intended to provide each dead with his own indi- 
vidual soul, there would have to be at least six 
psyches present. Psyche, a female winged figure 
personifying the soul—a motif borrowed from the 
story of Prometheus creating man, as found 
depicted on a number of Roman sarcophagi of 
the period—could not be introduced into the 
Ezekiel scene unless there were four to allude also 
to the four winds. In fact, we see four winged- 
angel heads blowing the divine breath upon the 
raised in the two versions of the Ezekiel vision of 
the Resurrection of the Dry Bones from eleventh 
century Catalan Bibles which Sukenik reproduces. 
This point deserved to be noted. Another interest- 
ing point is the number of the dead in the two 
Bible illustrations. In the so-called Farfa Bible 
of the Vatican there are ten dead to be seen, a 
number which should have been discussed in 
connection with the ten men led by Ezekiel in the 
resurrection panel of the Dura synagogue. . This 
point might have given the clue for their identi- 
fication. 

The volume is provided with architectural 
drawings, diagrams, and sketches. The pictorial 
material is very attractively presented. There is 
an extensive bibliography of material published up 
until 1946 and an index. 


RACHEL WISCHNITZER 
New York City 





Corpus of ancient Near Eastern seals in North 
American collections. Volume I. The Col- 
lections of the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
Catalogued and edited by EpirH Porapa in 
collaboration with Briggs BucHANAN. (The 
Bollingen Series, XIV.) Text volume, pp. 


xxvii-+ 187; plates volume, pp. xiv, 176 
plates. Washington: BOoLLINGEN FounpDa- 
TION (published by PANTHEON Books), 1948. 


Dies ist der erste Band eines Sammelwerkes, in 
dem alle bisher garnicht oder schlecht publizierte 
Siegelsteine aus nordamerikanischem Besitz ver- 
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6ffentlicht werden sollen nach den Richtlinien 
einer Kommission von Fachleuten, der neben 
anderen Albrecht Goetze und Henri Frankfort 
angehéren. Hauptzweck der Unternehmung ist, 
nachdem in den letzten Jahren in der stilgeschicht- 
lichen und hermeneutischen Bearbeitung der Roll- 
siegel Vorderasiens ein vorlaiufiger Abschluss er- 
reicht wurde, neuen Stoff zu beschaffen, mit dessen 
Hilfe wir hoffentlich einst iiber den augenblicklich 
erreichten Stand hinausgelangen werden. 

Edith Porada hat, in Zusammenarbeit mit Briggs 
Buchanan mit der Vorlage der Rollsiegelsamm- 
lung der Pierpont Morgan Library nicht nur das 
ihr gesteckte Ziel einer Quellenpublikation er- 
reicht, sie liefert dariiber hinaus noch ein gut Teil 
an eigenen Kinzelbeobachtungen und allgemeinen 
geschichtlichen Schliissen. 

Die grundlegende Forderung, die man an eine 
Quellenveréffentlichung stellen muss, die Forde- 
rung nach sorgfiltigster, technisch tadelloser Wie- 
dergabe und Beschreibung der Denkmiler ist hier 
in einem Masse erfiillt, wie es nur bei ganz wenigen 
Siegelkatalogen der Fall sein diirfte. Edith Porada 
hat iibrigens neben der Katalogisierung und Ord- 
nung der Siegel noch die schwere Aufgabe ihrer 
photographischen Aufnahme zu erledigen gehabt. 
Die auf Grund ihrer Aufnahmen hergestellten 
Tafeln gehédren zum Besten, was es auf diesem 
Gebiete gibt. Auch ist dafiir gesorgt, dass die 
Tafeln stets stilistisch verwandte Siegel zusam- 
menfassen, wodurch eine Ubersicht iiber die his- 
torische Entwicklung sehr erleichtert wird. Ledig- 
lich die starke Vergrésserung vieler, gerade der 
bestgearbeiteten, Stiicke in der Reproduktion ist 
ein Verfahren, wogegen man Bedenken haben 
kann, da es notwendigerweise zu einer Stilver- 
falschung des Originals fiihren muss. Dass Siegel- 
bild ist wie das Miinzbild seinem Wesen nach eine 
Miniatur, und was ein griechischer Gétterkopf auf 
einer Miinze in Kurt Langes schénem Buch, Got- 
ter Griechenlands,’ an Steigerung der dusseren 
Dimensionen vertrigt, scheint mir den assyrisch- 
babylonischen Siegelbildern, denen doch wohl kaum 
die gleiche innere Grésse eignet, nicht immer wohl 
zu tun. Dem Nachteil einer Vergréberung der 
asthetischen Wirkung steht allerdings der Vorteil 
gegeniiber, dass dem blossen Auge manche sach- 
liche Einzelheit deutlich wird, die man sonst unter 
die Lupe nehmen miisste. 


*Kurt Lange, @étter Griechenlands: Meisterwerke 


antiker Miinzkunst, Berlin, 1946. 


Es gehért zu den selbstverstindlichen Richt- 
linien, nach denen das Corpus angelegt ist, einer 
endgiiltigen historischen Gliederung, deren Ver- 
feinerung gerade mit Hilfe des neu zu sammelnden 
Materials erreicht werden soll, nicht vorzugreifen. 
Eine Ordnung des Stoffes ist jedoch unumginglich. 
Sie geschieht deshalb méglichst nach geographi- 
schen Gesichtspunkten, im iibrigen aber im An- 
schluss an die Frankfort’sche Einteilung der Vor- 
derasiatischen Welt in ein Kerngebiet und eine 
Peripherie sowie mit Milfe seiner chronologischen 
Terminologie, zu denen ich bereits einmal Stellung 
genommen habe.? Dabei stellt sich heraus, dass 
die von W. H. Ward zusammengebrachte und in 
seinen beiden bekannten ilteren Siegelwerken nur 
zum Teil oder technisch unvollkommen verdffent- 
lichte Morgan-Sammlung verhiltnismissig viel ent- 
halt, was fiir spite Zeiten und periphere Gebiete 
altvorderasiatischer Kultur von Bedeutung ist. So 
hat der besonders vielfialtige Reichtum der Samm- 
lung Morgan auf spitassyrisch-babylonischem Ge- 
biet zu dem naheliegenden Versuch gefiihrt, 
schirfer zu trennen zwischen spatassyrischen und 
neubabylonischen Stiicken als es seinerzeit méglich 
war bei der ersten Gliederung dieser Art von 
Steinen mit Hilfe der Berliner Rollsiegel aus den 
Grabungen in Assur.? Die Verfasserin will hier 
selbst noch vieles in der Schwebe lassen. Be- 
sonders schwierig scheint mir die Entscheidung, 
ob assyrisch, ob neubabylonisch, bei der Gruppe 
mit dem Lebensbaum zwischen zwei Adoranten 
unter einer Fliigelsonne. Wie in so vielen Fallen 
diirfte eine Lésung nur zu erwarten sein von einer 
sorgfiltigen Untersuchung spitassyrischer und 
neubabylonischer Urkunden mit entsprechenden 
Siegelabrollungen. 

Gerade durch ihre Bearbeitung der Siegelabrol- 
lungen auf einer Tontafelgruppe aus Nuzi* war 
die Verfasserin wie berufen, die besonders zahl- 
reichen mitannischen Rollsiegel der Sammlung 
Morgan gegen die Nachbargruppen syrischer, ky- 
prischer, mittelassyrischer und elamischer Glyptik 
abzugrenzen. Wenn auch hier die Grenzen schwank- 
en, wenn auch kein Original-Siegel in der Art des 


* Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 1941, Sp. 217 ff. 

°E. Poradas Aufsatz, Suggestions for the Classifica- 
tion of Neo-Babylonian Cylinder Seals, in Orientalia XVI 
(1947) S. 145-165 ist mit leider bis jetzt nicht zugiinglich. 

*E. Porada, Seal Impressions of Nuzi (The Annual of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, XXIV 
[1947]). Vgl. dazu meine Besprechung in der Deutschen 
Literaturzeitung, 1949, Februarheft. 
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SauSsatar-Siegels die Bliitezeit mitannischer Glyp- 
tik weiter veranschaulicht, wenn sogar die typische 
Gattung mitannischer Alltagssiegel aus Fritte nur 
vereinzelt vertreten ist, so ist es immerhin gelung- 
en, auf mehreren Tafeln eine bezeichnende reich- 
haltige Gruppe von mitannischen Original-Rollsie- 
geln im sogenannten Kerkuk-Stil herauszuschalen 
(Nrr. 1006-1067). Besonders zu beachten ist die 
Bestimmung einer Art von Rollsiegeln als kyprisch, 
die friiher wohl zu Unrecht mit mitannischer 
Glyptik in zu enge Verbindung gebracht wurde.® 
Der zweite Band des Corpus, der die zahlreichen 
kyprischen Rollsiegel des Metropolitan Museum in 
New York enthalten wird, verspricht, dazu weitere 
Bestaitigungen zu bringen. 


5R. Heidenreich, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Vor- 
derasiatischen Steinschneidekunst, S. 44 f. 


Jeder, der sich selbst einmal mit der Bearbei- 
tung einer grésseren Rollsiegelsammlung abge- 
geben hat, weiss, welchen Schweiss auch hier die 
Gotter vor die Leistung gestellt haben. Er weiss 
am besten die richtige Verbindung von Mut und 
Umsicht, von Einfiihlung und Niichternheit zu 
schitzen, mit der nicht nur die Ordnung des 
Materials im Grossen, sondern auch die liebevolle 
Bearbeitung jedes einzelnen Stiickes durchgefiihrt 
wurde. Er wird einige kritische Bemerkungen tiber 
Nebensichlichkeiten lieber unterdriicken, um die 
Anerkennung eines Werkes, in dem sich wissen- 
schaftlicher Ernst und kiinstlerischer Geschmack 
vereinigen, nicht zu schmalern und dankbar auf 
den zweiten Band hoffen. 


ANTON MOoorTGAT. 
BERLIN 





Altsiidarabische Grammatik. By Marta HOFNER. 
(Porta linguarum orientalium. XXIV.) Pp. 
XXIV + 194. Leipzig: Otro Harrasso- 
WITZ, 1943. 


The South Arabic inscriptions were brought to 
our attention as early as the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, and yet the Semitist had no adequate gram- 
mar of Epigraphic South Arabic at his disposal. 
The former grammatical studies by J. Halévy, 
Etudes sabéennes, in Journal Asiatique 1873-4, 
by F. Hommel, Siidarabische Chrestomathie, 1893, 
and the grammar in outlines by I. Guidi, Sum- 
marium grammaticae arabicae meridionalis, in Le 
Muséon, 1926, are either antiquated or too sketchy 
to give us an adequate description of the language. 
We have it now, thanks to the excellent work of 
Maria Héfner, a thorough and careful interpreter 
of South Arabic inscriptions, and author of various 
penetrating articles in the domain of South Arabic. 

The South Arabic forms and citations in the book 
under review are in phonetic transliteration; the 
SA script is given in the table of the alphabet and 
occasionally in the chapter on phonology. Mor- 
phology and syntax are treated together ; however, 
a general chapter is devoted to syntax, on pages 
176-186. Useful tables of the most important mor- 
phological phenomena, such as the suffixed pro- 
nouns, imperfect, verbal stems and so on, are 
dispersed throughout the book. Occasional com- 


parisons with the other Semitic languages help 
greatly in the understanding of the various gram- 
matical phenomena. A list of the cited inscriptions 
and photos of three inscriptions close the book. 

Here are some minor observations. 

It is superfluous to indulge in psychological ex- 
planations of various phenomena in an Epigraphic 
South Arabic grammar, especially when hardly one 
of the phenomena is peculiar to South Arabic. 
These explanations, however, interesting and exact 
as they may be, take up too much space which 
could be given to specific South Arabic facts. Thus 
for instance an enumeration of all the weak verbs, 
and perhaps of all the nominal forms, would render 
greater service to the Semitist than the psycho- 
logical presentation of the facts. 

As a general principle the vocalization of the 
South Arabic forms should be avoided as much as 
possible. A vocalization of jqtl as jagtulu (p. 69) 
would indicate that SA has the North Arabic 
imperfect yaqtulu, whereas we could as well inter- 
pret jgtl as yagat(t)al and connect it with Ethi- 
opic and Modern South Arabic. Likewise the 
vocalization of the infinitive forms (p. 61) might 
be misleading. Fortunately, the author did not 
vocalize the forms in the tables for the greatest 
part; only the table 10 (p. 123) of the nominal 
endings, number and state, is vocalized. 

The grammar deals with all the phenomena 
which can be deduced from the inscriptions. One 
would wish, however, that the author would express 
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at times more doubts as to the explanations of a 
given phenomenon. It would be more useful for 
the student to see the various possibilities of an 
explanation for a form than to be confronted with 
a dogmatic presentation. 

Since the author draws on the Semitic languages 
for the explanation of various phenomena, Modern 
South Arabic would deserve more attention in this 
respect. Thus when speaking of ‘ weakened into ’ 
in the Hadramautic dialect (p. 17), Mehri should 
be mentioned. In fact, Semitic * becomes ’ in 
Mehri. This is not the situation in Amharic (p. 
18, n. 1) where the laryngeals including * becomes 
zero and not the glottal stop.—In connection with 
the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person masc. -sww 
used in Qatabanic only with a dual or plural as 
opposed to s used with a singular noun (p. 34), 
Mehri again should be mentioned where the suf- 
fixed pronouns joined to the plural have a final 
vowel (-he, -se, -ke, etc.) as opposed to their form 
with a singular noun (-A, -s, -k, etc.) ; see Bittner, 
Mehri-Studien 3.12-3.—The expression of the 
genitive by the relative-demonstrative element 
d+noun (p. 43) is also known in Mehri (Bittner, 
op. cit. p. 63).—For the prepositions used as 
conjunctions (p. 138) not only Ethiopic but also 
Modern South Arabic should be considered.—The 
numeral td ‘ one’ (p. 130) is to be compared with 
Mehri, Shauri and Sogqotri tad ‘one.— When 
speaking of the energetic with -n in relation with 
the indicative and subjunctive (p. 74), the com- 
parison with Mehri is wrong. In fact, Mehri 
distinguishes clearly between the indicative and 
subjunctive, at least in the so-called transitive type, 
thus ind. yikéteb, subj. yiktéb (Bittner, op. cit. 
2. 11, as opposed to Brockelmann, Grundriss 1. 555 
mentioned by the author). As for the ending -en 
in Mehri, it should be stated that it is used only 
in the intensive-conative stem (2nd and 3rd form) 
and not with the basic stem. 

In the chapter on the alphabet, the existence of 
monograms, especially on coins, should have been 
mentioned and some examples presented. 

Of great importance for the morphology is the 
value of final w, y as morphemes. I would not be 
so positive in stating that w y serve as diphthongs 
au, at (p. 10). The principle of diphthongs is 
applied by the author for nearly all the forms. It 
seems to me that final w y could be interpreted 
as matres lectionis for a short and long w 1%, as 
well as for the diphthongs au, at. Thus, for in- 


stance, even if we find the demonstrative pronoun 
hw’, hj’ beside h’, both would represent *hw’a, 
*hi’a (with the vowel wu 7 expressed or not) rather 
than the strange haw’a, hai’a (p. 37). The same 
would apply to the various suffixed pronouns of 
the 3rd person hw, sw, hmw interpreted by the 
author as hau, sau, humau (p. 31, 33) ; these forms 
would rather be strange if we compare them with 
Semitic *hi, *humi. As for the dual 3rd person, 
masc. fem. gtlj, gtltj it seems plausible to read 
gatalai, gatalatai (p. 67), but it would not be im- 
possible to interpret these forms as gatal-t, qatalat-i, 
with -i contracted from ay, as is the case in the 
Sogotri dual 2nd person ketebk-t. 

The problem of the sibilants is not solved as 
yet. The study of D. Stehle, Sibilants and em- 
phatics, in JAOS 60 (1940). 507-43, is important 
for the etymological correspondences between the 
SA and the other Semitic sibilants, but I still 
think that nothing authorizes us to transcribe s, 
as §, 8. as 8, 8; as s, as was done by Stehle. Asa 
matter of fact it would be reasonable to compare 
Epigraphic South Arabic with Modern SA, and 
since Modern SA § corresponds etymologically and 
phonetically to North Semitic § and Epigraphic 
SA s, why not transcribe Epigraphic SA s, as 8. 
We think too much in terms of North Arabic when 
we discuss problems of Epigraphic South Arabic, 
and, however, Modern SA is sufficient proof that 
several features connect Epigraphic and Modern 
SA with North Semitic. M. Héfner adopts for 
the sibilants (p. 18-20) another transliteration, 
namely s, = 8, 82 =§, s3 = § following Rhodokanakis 
and the CIH, and brings up again the opinion 
expressed by Miiller that s; corresponds to Modern 
SA § (lateral hushing sound). I tried to prove, 
however, by many examples (Lexique Sogotri, p. 
32) that Modern SA § corresponds to Epigraphic 
SA s. and not 83. 

Concerning the elision it should be specified (p. 
23-4) that only h and ‘ can be elided if we judge 
from the examples given by the author. 

The ‘ Labilitat’ of w and j might perhaps be 
explained (p. 26), in some cases at least, as dif- 
ferentiating the vowels u, i of the preceding con- 
sonants or of w y respectively. 

The author insists with right (p. 27) that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to determine the place 
of the accent in a language such as SA for which 
only unvocalized material exists. The existence of 
a graphic or ‘ parasitic’ h in Minaean, however, 
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which is to be connected with the h of Sogotri (see 
Rhodokanakis, Studien zur Lexicographie und 
Grammatik des Altsiidarabischen I. 12-56), might 
give us some indication for the accent. In con- 
sistency with this principle, a word such as jmhn 
has to be accented jamihin and not yd-mihin (p. 
105) in as much as this would be the place of the 
accent in Sogotri words with a ‘ parasitic’? h.—This 
h is characteristic for the Minaean dialect, and it 
seems, therefore, doubtful to explain the Sabaean 
dual -nhn (p. 114) with the help of the ‘ para- 
sitic’ h. 

Since the demonstrative pronoun is h’ for the 
masculine and feminine (no doubt with differenti- 
ation of vowels), it is safe to assume that the 
personal pronoun of the 3rd person would be h’ 
although no personal pronoun is attested in the 
iexts. For the personal pronoun having the value 
of the demonstrative, cp. Geez wa’atu, Tigrigna 
nassu. 

The -¢ with the value of a demonstrative for far 
objects (p. 38, note 2) is also to be found in Geez 
wa’atu, to be compared with Semitic hu’a. 

As for the demonstrative dt nothing proves that 
the final ¢ is not the feminine ending but the 
demonstrative -ti ‘das allerdings spiter in die 
Femininendung umgedeutet sein mag’ (p. 39). 
In fact, the form dt could be derived from dn 
(demonstrative masculine) +#¢ (feminine) with as- 
similation of n for which the author gives several 
examples (p. 25). 

Concerning the position of the demonstrative 
adjective it could be stated that it is placed before 
the noun. 

South Arabic accumulates various demonstra- 
tive elements and particles, such as kdm (p. 45), 
skd (p. 168), klkdj (p. 169) as does Geez. 

In a succession of various actions the first verb 
is a finite form in the perfect or imperfect, and the 
following actions are expressed by infinitives with 
or without n, according to the author (p. 63). 
This idea is very appealing and seems to solve the 
many difficulties, but it is not yet clear why some 
of the infinitives have no n, while others have n. 
In general, the infinitive with the final -n seems to 
be at the end, but there are also some examples of 
final infinitives without -n. Examples for this 
construction are also found in some other Semitic 
languages (see Brockelmann, Grundriss 2. 16). 

The plural of the imperfect is jqgtlw in Minaean 
and Sabaean, and jgtlwn in Qatabanic. Contrarily 


to the author (p. 69) it seems to me that the form 
with w (as in Hebr. and Eth. -w) is the primitive 
one, whereas the form with -n (Arabic -na) is a 
secondary development. 

For the composition of b with the imperfect 
(also pointed out in Hommel, Siidarabische Chrest- 
omathie, p. 50), consult Cohen, Le systeme verbal 
sémitique, p. 63-4 and passim. 

For the problem of the h- and s- prefixes for the 
causative (p. 84) a reference should be made to 
E. A. Speiser, Studies in Semitic formatives, 
JAOS 56. 22-46. In this connection it would be 
interesting to have Hofner’s opinion on the Min- 
aean proper nouns with h- for which see Hommel, 
Aufsitze und Abhandlungen, p. 23-5. As for the 
causative in general we might ask whether SA 
does not have a causative also of the intensive and 
conative stem as is the case in Accadian, Ethiopic 
and Modern South Arabic. The writing does not 
reveal it, of course, in as much as hgtl would not 
be written differently even if it were for *ha- 
gattala or *ha-qatala. However, doublets in the 
verbs 1.2.2. or 2nd radical w, such as h-zl (root 
zll) and s,-brr (root brr), h-gdd (p. 90), or h-gh 
(root gwh) and h-rwh (p. 92) might perhaps indi- 
cate a causative of the basic stem (h-2l, with one 
1) beside the causative of the intensive (s,-brr, 
with two r). If this were true we would also have 
to admit for a form such as h-t-ll (p. 90) a re- 
flexive (8th form) of the intensive stem which is 
not very probable since SA has a 5th form which 
is the retlexive-passive of the intensive stem. 

What is the author’s opinion about the syllabic 
structure of the 8th and the 10th forms (q-t-tl, 
st-qtl) ? Would there be a vowel between the first 
two consonants, that is gatatala, sataqtala (or sata- 
gatla) or no vowel as in Arabic (%)qtatala, 
(%) stagtala? 

For the verb it should be noted that there are 
no quadriliterals. To the nominal forms p. (96), 
the diminutive form gqtyl, mostly in the proper 
nouns, should be added. 

Partial reduplication to form a plural (p. 104) 
occurs not only in Amharic, but also in Tigre and 
Tigrigna. 

In connection with the construct state the author 
states (p. 110) ‘ Wohl aber ist etwas in keiner 
anderen semit. Sprache iiblich, was in ASA ganz 
gewohnlich ist, dass nimlich zwei oder mehrere 
mit w verbundene Substantiva im Stat. constr. 
durch einen einzigen Genetiv, der dieser Reihe 
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folgt, niher bestimmt werden’ (Ex. wkl mgbb 
wmhfdt dn mhj'n ‘und alle Walle und Tiirme 
dieses Tempels,’ p. 129). This opinion is only 
partially true. Although this construction is not 
usual in the other Semitic languages it is en- 
countered in some of them; see Brockelmann, 
Grundriss 2. 230-1, and for Tigre, see my Gram- 
matical sketches in Tigre, JAOS 1945, p. 184. 
To the particles could be added fq ‘above’ 
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(Hofner has bn-fq-hy), and probably the negation 
? (Hal. 349,). 

These minor observations are not intended to 
detract from the value of this very useful and well 
arranged grammar. The Semitist will be grateful 
to Maria Hofner for her work and eagerly awaits 
the Chrestomathy announced in the introduction 
of the book. 


Wo.ur LESLAv. 
Asia InstituTE, New York City. 





Maasir-i-Alamgiri, a history of the Emperor 
Aurangzib-Alamgir, of Sagi Musttad Khan. 
Translated into English and annotated by Sir 
Japu-NaTH Sarkar. Pp. viii+ 350. Cal- 
cutta: RoyaLt Asiatic Society oF BENGAL, 
1947. (Bibliotheca Indica, work no. 269, 
issue no. 1556.) 


In this work, the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
has made available in English another volume of 
Mughal official historiography. This edition sup- 
plements the well-known works of Sir Jadu-Nath 
Sarkar on Aurangzib’s reign and on Mughal 
institutions. For the specialist, this work will be 
useful for checking dates and for comparison with 
other contemporary sources. For the non-special- 
ist, the translation will chiefly be of interest as an 
example of Mughal official annals, verbose, packed 
with inconsequential detail, and often vitiated by 
inordinately excessive flattery of the Emperor, but 
illumined here and there by the felicities of Per- 
sian court style and an occasional anecdote having 
reference to something other than military prowess 
or palace intrigue. 

Few European annals of an analogous type are 
enlivened by such phrases as these: ‘ The breeze of 
victory blew on Aurangzib’s banners’ (3) ; ‘ As it 
was necessary for various reasons to remove the 


dust of his life from the plain of the world of the 
living . . . the lamp of his life was quenched’ 
(15, re Aurangzib’s murder of his brother, Dara 
Shukoh, Shah Jehan’s eldest son); ‘ You have 
tasted the cup of meaning’ (44, re Saqi Must‘ad 
Khan’s literary ability); ‘The Muslim heroes 
charged and reddened their pitiless swords in the 
blood of the rebels’ (72); ‘In the midst of this 
heavy and incessant rain . . . the camels refused 
to set foot on this path; the elephants began to 
carry the loads of the camp in a dazed condition, 
but through the inclemency of the weather sank 
into the mud like donkeys’ (275). The most 
delightful anecdote is that of the Emperor and 
the old man of the watermill in the palace garden 
at Hasan Abdal (82-4). Modern readers, following 
the course of the Emperor’s campaigns and his 
attempts to suppress the infidel, would gladly 
sacrifice much of the chronicle for a few more 
such anecdotes. They are perhaps fortunate that 
this is not an example of a full official namah 
(annals, which frequently ran to an average of 
one hundred pages per Mughal regnal year), but 
a much shorter narrative put together by Saqi 
Must‘ad Khan during the three years subsequent 
to Aurangzib’s death. 
HOLDEN FURBER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





La vieille route de V Inde de Bactres a Taxila. By 
A. FoucHer with the collaboration of Mur. 
E. Bazin-Foucuer. Vol. I. Pp. viii + 1- 
174, plates I-X XXII. Vol. II. Pp. 175-426, 
plates XXXIII-XL. Paris: Les £pITIONS 
DART ET D'HISTOIRE, 1942, 1947. (Mémoires 


de la Délégation archéologique frangaise en 
Afghanistan, tome I.) 


The road from Balkh to Taxila is not the only 
over-land route connecting India with the outside 
world, but it is the most important one. It has 
a long history: the Aryans marched along it to 
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conquer India; after them came the Persians and 
held the country around it for some two hundred 
years; then followed the Macedonians and Greeks, 
the Kushanas, the Sasanians, the Hephtalites, the 
Turks, and the Arabs. All of them came from the 
northeast; and though the road was difficult and 
dangerous, they all took it for the same reason: 
at its end lay the promised land, the fertile plains 
of Northwestern India. What went in the opposite 
direction was of a very different kind ; the teaching 
of the Buddha set out on this same route to win 
its glorious victories in Central Asia and China. 

Thus the road from Balkh to Taxila was truly 
a road to destiny, and therefore an enormously 
‘nteresting object of study. It goes without saying 
wat such a study asks for an uncommonly wide 
range of knowledge from the scholar who under- 
took it; of geography, ethnography, prehistory, 
history, linguistics, religion, and art. I do not 
know of any living scholar who was better qualified 
to do this work than Foucher ; he has the required 
erudition and a balanced judgment that always 
shows the wisdom acquired in a lifelong study of 
those problems by a lucid mind and a critical 
brain. In Foucher’s own words, the book is not 
a handbook of historical geography, nor a tra- 


veller’s tale, nor a report on excavations, but a 


little of all these things. It is, in fact, much 
more: the summing up of his ideas on a variety 
of subject-matters ; the task at hand gave him the 
opportunity to present them. He does so in a 
leisurely way, in the manner of an unhurried 
conversation rather than a steadily proceeding 
treatise on a given theme; he does not show off 
with his stupendous knowledge, but. slips bits of 
it into the discussion quite unobtrusively (but 
always the right bit in the right place) ; he deals 
with views that do not agree with his own with 
urbane superiority; and he offers his interpreta- 
tions which one is inclined to dispute, with such 
persuasiveness as to make one feel sorry for 
contradicting. 

That does not sound logical, but I hope to make 
clear what I mean. When, after the First World 
War, the French got their concession to dig in 
Afghanistan, and the various prospective sites were 
allotted to various scholars, Balkh was given 
Foucher. Balkh, ancient Bactra, the capital of 
Bactria, was then thought to be the most promising 
site, and the one most likely to bring fame and 
glory to its excavator. I remember well how hopes 
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ran high when word went around that Bactra was 
going to be excavated. For almost two thousand 
years, that name had evoked a glamorous picture ; 
it was the capital of one of the richest countries 
in antiquity, on the crossroads of Iran, India, 
Central Asia, and ultimately China; it was for 
some two hundred years the residence of Achae- 
menian satraps; for the same length of time the 
residence of Greek kings, the seat of their govern- 
ment, and a city with a probably large, but cer- ° 
tainly a most powerful and influential Greek 
population. One’s phantasy fashioned this city 
in the image of known Hellenistic cities, such as 
Priene, with the difference that Bactra was sup- 
posed to surpass Priene in size and splendor, with 
bigger temples, a gymnasium, a theater, an agora, 
palaces, public buildings, and sculpture of the kind 
found in Pergamon. There were good reasons for 
expecting so much: the wealth of Bactra was 
proverbial, and the known products of Bactrian 
art of that period, the coins of their kings, were 
equal in quality to the best struck at that time 
in the West. 

There was no doubt about the identification : 
Balkh was Bactra. Foucher dug there for two 
seasons (1924-1925), under trying conditions; he 
found nothing older than Islamic remains, not a 
single trace of a building that went back to the 
Hellenistic or Achaemenid periods, not a sherd of 
pottery, not a fragment of sculpture. It sounds 
incredible. These ‘ résultats facheusement negatifs ’ 
must have come as a shock to Foucher, the delega- 
tion, and Senart, its president in Paris. Foucher’s 
was not only the disagreeable task of reporting the 
failure, but the difficult task of explaining it. He 
does so in a series of letters from Balkh, with an 
ingenuity that is admirable; he brings forth every 
conceivable argument to account for the absence 
of monuments everybody was assured must have 
been there in abundance. He derides those who 
held this belief as ‘historiens de cabinet’; and 
calls the object of this belief ‘le mirage bactrien.’ 

I must confess, however, that I stand still 
unconvinced. To put it bluntly, there is the 
possibility that Foucher dug at the wrong place, 
or not deeply enough. Foucher himself points out 
that Balkh changed its position in the course 
of time: ‘ Evidemment Balkh, comme toutes les 
grandes villes orientales, s’est déplacé au cours 
des siécles; mais il n’a pas procédé a la maniére 
de Taxila ou de Delhi, par exemple, ot l’on compte 
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respectivement trois et sept cités situées a sensible 
distance les unes des autres. Apparemment l’ag- 
glomeration bactrienne était rivée 4 son Fort, 
supréme refuge défensif au milieu de la plaine, 
et qui dut, au début, la contenir tout entiére, de 
méme que l’ile de la Cité embrassait tout Paris’ 
(60). Foucher chose, as the most promising site, 
the Arg (arx, acropolis) ; but his report makes it 
quite clear that only a small section of it was 
excavated, and what was obviously an exploratory 
trench, did not reach the earlier strata. ‘. .. elles 
nous forcent 4 admettre que les couches vraiment 
anciennes ne commencent que vers 10 métres de 
profondeur. C’est seulement 4 partir de ce niveau 
que nous devrions attendre les débris superposés 
des villes sassanide, kushane, seleucide et aché- 
ménide.... Nous sommes actuellement descendus 
& 18 métres et n’avons pas encore atteint le sol 
vierge; mais nous approchons du niveau de la 
plaine et l’infiltration des eaux nous forcera sans 
doute bientét 4 nous arréter’ (111 f.). But as long 
as the virgin soil is not reached, it is impossible 
to say what the Arg may hide. 

It is, of course, possible that the Arg was a 
purely Islamic enterprise; and it seems that the 
excavations there had more or less exhausted the 
means of the expedition: the Fort, in Foucher’s 
estimate the core of all successive cities, was evi- 
dently not, or scarcely, touched, for one finds it 
included in future plans: ‘ Surtout nous révions 
d’explorer 4 leur tour a tout le moins le tertre 
central du Balé-Hisir (“Fort on-high”) et le 
Teppeh Zargaran (“ Hill of the Goldsmiths”) .. .’ 
(114). After having read this report, one gets the 
impression that much archaeological work remains 
to be done in and around Balkh; and that 
Foucher’s clever pleading for the nonexistence of 
art in Bactria under the Persians and Greeks was 
based on insufficient evidence, and labor lost. 

The oldest monument near Balkh that Foucher 
excavated was the Tép-é-Rustam, a Buddhist stiipa 
of considerable size. It was probably erected in 
the second century A. D.; destroyed by the Hephta- 
lites at about 425 A. p.; restored under Buddhist 
rulers of Turkish descent in the 6th century; and 
finally demolished by the first Arab invaders, some 
time between 652 and 663. In the valley of the 
river Khulm, near Haibik, Foucher came upon 
an unfinished stiipa carved out of the living rock; 
in his opinion, work there did not start earlier 


than the 5th century, was interrupted by the 
White Huns, and stopped by the Arabs. 

The whole second volume is entitled ‘ Histoire 
de la Route.’ It is a sort of ‘ Weltgeschichtliche 
Betrachtungen,’ tied to the road from Bactria into 
India. They deal with many subjects: with the 
great invasions, from the Aryans to the Arabs; 
with religion and with art. They contain many 
new ideas and brillliant theories. Foucher has 
the rare gift of opening vistas that make one see 
remote causes and far-away effects ; he views events 
from a distance so that they appear in their proper 
scale, perspective, and interrelation (as when he 
calls attention to the ‘ fiévre de traduction’ that 
afflicted Asia from the Mediterranean to the Yellow 
Sea in the first half of the first millennium a4. pD.), 
All this is set down with a clarity and elegance 
of style that makes the reading a pleasure. 

The pleasure persists, even if the author’s propo- 
sitions appear forced and unacceptable. This is 
especially the case when he discusses the art of 
Gandhara. His ‘ postulation de base’ is the juxta- 
position and interpenetration of an acclimatized 
Greek colony with a Buddhist church. He is 
probably right when he thinks that a large portion 
of the population was half-breed, of mixed Greek 
and Indian descent. This peculiar racial situation 
brought about a peculiar intellectual and religious 
atmosphere, in his opinion. The ‘ Questions of 
Milinda’ were the literary fruit of the climate, a 
propaganda pamphlet, written by a gifted Eurasian 
for the use of the foreign colony, at the end of 
the second century B. c. (318, 320). Its counter- 
part in the field of the fine arts ought to be the 
first statue of the Buddha; ‘elle dut étre l’euvre 
d’un sculpteur métis, grec par son pére et bouddhist 
par sa mére. Que l’auteur du type resté consacré 
ait fait son apprentissage dans un atelier hellé- 
nistique, toutes les images conservées le démontrent 
au premier coup d’ceil.’ The only place where this 
could have happened: Gandhara, or more precisely, 
the vicinity of Pushkaravati — Peukéladtis. The 
time: before 75 B. c., for after that date the country 
was submerged by successive waves of barbarians, 
viz. Sakas, Pahlavas and Kushanas; and Foucher 
holds them in a much lower opinion than Tarn. 
The duration: two phases must be distinguished; 
the first one lasted till the beginning of the third 
century A.D. and had a marked predilection for 
the use of stone; the second one in which the artist 
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worked practically only in stucco, lived on well 
into the eighth century s.p.; formerly Foucher 
had thought that it had come to its end between 
530 and 540 a.p. The second phase is regarded 
as the legitimate offspring of the first: ‘ Celle-ci 
nest pas seulement l’héritiére, elle est la contin- 
uatrice directe de celle-la.” This view is correct; 
it was taken in opposition to Sir John Marshall 
who thinks that the art of the second phase differs 
so much from that of the earlier one as to warrant 
a name of its own, namely Indo-Afghan. 

A good many questions might be asked about 
some of these propositions. Where was the Hellen- 
istic studio located in which the ‘ sculpteur métis,’ 
the imaginary creator of the Buddha image, got 
his training? Bactria, of course, was ruled out 
by Foucher to his own satisfaction; unless the 
young half-blood went west, learned, and returned, 
he must have been taught in Gandhara. This 
seems to be Foucher’s view; he suggests as the 
carriers of Hellenistic art Graeco-Iranians who had 
been taught by Graeco-Syrian artists working in 
Mesopotamia and Iran (329); but this would 
mean that the Greeks, after their disastrous expul- 
sion from Bactria, needed and supported sculptors 
in Gandhara; this was something they were sup- 
posed to have done without in Bactria. All this, 
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however, is highly hypothetical. None of the 
numerous statues that have survived goes back to 
the time (ante 75 B.c.) Foucher postulates for the 
formulation of the Buddha type; they all date 
from the periods when the barbarians held sway 
over Gandhara. Foucher knows that as well as 
anybody else; he speaks of a ‘nouvelle maniére 
de l’adorer et de le figurer, lui [the Buddha] et 
sa légende’ (337). On the evidence of extant 
monuments, this ‘ nouvelle maniére’ was in fact 
the first one; I have repeatedly discussed this 
question, the last time in the JAOS 61.223 ff. ; 
it is to be hoped that the promised book by Sir 
John Marshall on the excavations near Taxila 
will help to answer it definitely. 

The last chapter ‘ Conclusions’ is a masterpiece 
of synthesis. It may be pointed out that the 
Aramaic inscription recently discovered near Pul-é 
Darunta, was dealt with by Franz Altheim in his 
Weltgeschichte im griechischen Zeitalter (Halle, 
1947), chap. 2. Altheim thought he could decipher 
the word pryd’rhysis in line 6; this would be quite 
close to the prydrsi of the Aramaic inscription 
from Taxila, and date it in Agoka’s time. 


Lupwic BACHHOFER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





L’architecture comparée dans Inde et l Extréme- 
Orient. By Henrt MarcHa. Pp. 266, 149 
drawings, 50 plates. Paris: Les EDITIONS 
D’ART ET D'HISTOIRE, 1944. (Etudes d’art et 
d’ethnologie asiatiques, t. II.) 


Henri Marchal, archaeologist and architect, Chef 
honoraire du Service archéologique de l’Ecole fran- 
caise d’Extréme-Orient, lived and worked for more 
than twenty years in Indochina. For many years, 
he was Conservateur du Groupe d’Ankor; as such, 
he had to direct the restoration of damaged edi- 
fices, their preservation, and very often the re- 
construction of sanctuaries that were scarcely more 
than a mound of rubble when discovered. Marchal 
acquired thus an intimate knowledge of Khmer 
architecture, especially in its technical aspects. 
What he saw and did confirmed his conviction that 
an exact study of technique and construction would 
lead to the proper understanding of architecture. 
He must have made extensive notes of his investi- 
gations during his stay in Indochina; he comple- 


mented them with others, taken during a year’s 
travel in Java, Burma, and India, undertaken for 
this very purpose in 1938-9. He has ordered his 
observations for each country under this schema: 
1. Matériaux; 2. Construction; 3. Baies et motifs 
des portes; 4. Modénature; 5. Repentirs et modi- 
fications ; 6. Plan. 

Marchal was primarily interested in that type 
of building which, from the sixth century onward, 
became the basic form of a temple: a square cella 
which is the sanctuary and houses the idol; it is 
surmounted by a tower and provided with a porch; 
in more important cases, this porch is preceded by 
a hall. Every detail of form and construction, from 
the foundation to the top of a building, is accu- 
rately described. Since every monument of conse- 
quence is so treated, the result is a comprehensive 
survey of architectural elements and procedures, 
the typical as well as the exceptional. 

There can be no doubt about the value of such 
a tabulation of detailed information, though its 
usefulness would be three or four times greater, if 
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an index had been added. Yet facts are curiously 
unsatisfactory, unless one knows the forces that 
determine them. The architectural facts that re- 
vealed themselves as so widely divergent in the 
countries he visited, are, in Marchal’s opinion, 
due to the different temperament and mind of 
their peoples. He ascribes to the Hindu ‘a mystic 
temperament that makes him consider architecture 
and sculpture as inseparably united, the latter 
even gaining much over the former and both having 
as their essential aim the expression in stone of 
religious symbols, and the concrete appearance of 
myths and complicated dogmas. The Hindu evinces 
an imaginative upsurge that covers his temples 
with a decorative wealth unmatched elsewhere; 
their facades are almost hieroglyphs, and the walls, 
animated by thousands of statues which decorate 
them, seem to live intensely.” The Burmese, on the 
contrary, is credited with ‘a positive and rational 
mind’ and a ‘balanced and sober temperament.’ 
The Khmer shows himself above all as ‘ décorateur ; 
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il est beaucoup plus artiste que prétre inspiré 
comme |’Indien, ou constructeur logique comme le 
Birman. II] voit trés grand . . .2. The Cham, like 
the Javanese, has ‘a more positive temperament,’ 
the later being ‘even more balanced (ponderé) 
and sober than the Cham’ (237 f.). 

This does not help very much; as will be seen, 
the Burmese, the Cham and the Javanese are 
described in identical terms; and yet their temples 
are as different from each other as possible. It is 
quite evident that Marchal himself has a positive 
and sober mind; he is excellent when collecting 
facts, a job he did with admirable devotion and 
untiring zeal; he is rather at a loss when it comes 
to interpret them. This does not in the least affect 
the work he has done and made available in his 
book. It is indispensable for the further study of 
sacred architecture in India, Burma, Indochina, and 
Java, and deserves the gratitude of all interested 
in it. 

Lupwic BACHHOFER. 

UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 





Poczatki dramatu indyjskiego a sprawa wptywow 
greckich | Les origines du théatre indien et la 
question de Vinfluence grecque]. By ANDRZEJ 
GawroNskI. [Avec résumé frangais, par E. 
SLUSZKIEWICZ.] Pp, lxxii+ 156. Krakow: 
PotsKA AKADEMIA UMIEJETNOScCI, 1946. 
(Polska Akademia UmiejetnoSci, Prace Ko- 
misji Orientalistycznej, Nr. 35.) 


The problem of the origin of the Indian drama 
was discussed by many scholars almost from the 
beginning of the existence of Sanskrit studies. 
Nearly a century ago A. Weber (1851 and 1856) 
expressed his supposition that the Indian drama 
derives from the Greek drama, and a few years 
later E. Windisch sought to prove the same in his 
work Der griechische Einfluss im indischen Drama 
(in Verhandlungen, Orientalistenkongresse 1882). 
The conclusions of Windisch were accepted with 
the greatest satisfaction by classical philologists. 
W. Christ, the author of Geschichte der griechi- 
schen Litteratur (1889), accepting without dis- 
cussion the conclusions of Windisch, stated that 
the influence of the Greek drama upon the Indian 
drama is proved; he mentioned, among other 
things, that two dialects are also used in the 


Indian drama (141). W. Christ’s statement was 
not changed in the next edition of his work in 
1929, although S. Lévi in 1890 proved the contrary. 

The opinion that the Indian drama derived 
from the Greek drama was also expressed by H. 
Reich, who, in the well-known work Der Mimus 
‘ proved,’ without discussion, the derivation of the 
Indian drama from the Greek drama. The con- 
clusions of Reich’s work were not only accepted by 
classical philologists but even by well-known 
Indologists. 

In 1917 and 1920 S. Konow determinedly op- 
posed this opinion in his works Indien (96) and 
Das indische Drama (40-41), but M. Winternitz 
(Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, 3.180 
[1920]) and A. B. Keith (The Sanskrit Drama 
58-68 [1924]) expressed the opinion that the 
Greek drama or the Greek mimus could have influ- 
enced the development of the Indian drama, al- 
though they admitted the lack of proofs for such 
a statement. 

In view of these discussions, a small part of 
which is quoted here, the work under review of 
the late Polish Indologist, A. Gawronski, seems to 
be of great importance. ‘This work was completed 
by Gawronski in 1916 but unfortunately was not 
published before the end of 1946. Gawronski, be- 
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cause of his works Studies about the Sanskrit Bud- 
dhist Litterature (1919), Notes sur les sources 
de quelques drames indiens (1921), and Sprach- 
liche Untersuchungen ueber das Mrechakatika und 
das Dagakumaracarita (1907), had originally in- 
tended that the reviewed work should be given to 
the Polish intelligentsia and intended subsequently 
to publish it in French. However, he was unable 
to realize his plans; he passed away in 1927. 

Gawronski proves in his work, under review, that 
in India two elements existed from which the 
Indian drama could be derived ; i. e. the worship of 
gods, in particular of Visnu-Krsna and of Siva, 
and the epic songs of Indian minstrels; he also 
demonstrates in detail how the religious cult was 
connected and intermingled with the theatre and 
how folk elements infiltrated the drama (vidi- 
saka) ; he also shows the manner in which the 
Indian drama evolved from the combination of 
epic recital with music, songs, and dance. Gawron- 
ski proves that the oldest Sanskrit dramas by 
Agvaghosa do not differ in principle in technique 
from the dramas composed at the apogee of 
Indian art. 

In the second part of his work Gawronski points 
out that at the time when Weber and Windisch 
wrote about the Indian drama, the apogee only of 
the Sanskrit drama was known and the develop- 
ment of the Indian drama was at that time com- 
pletely unknown ; he also observes that at that time 
only guesses as to the genesis of the Indian drama 
could be made; the supposition that the Indian 
drama was derived from the Greek drama seemed 
to be at that time self-evident, the more so as there 
then existed sufficient proofs of the influence of 
Greek astronomy and Greek sculpture on Indian 
astronomy and Indian sculpture. 

Gawronski examines carefully the arguments of 
Windisch but does not repeat the arguments of S. 
Lévi. He also goes into detail as to the arguments 
of Reich and proves that although Reich had a 
perfect knowledge of the Greek and Roman drama, 
he did not know the Indian drama and conse- 
quently based his arguments on the dissertation 
of Windisch and on the translations of some San- 
skrit dramas ; Reich sought at all costs to prove the 
influence of the Greek drama upon the Indian 
drama and, therefore, has shown all the pros and 
passed in silence over the cons. 

Gawronski points out that Windisch admitted 
the influence of the Greek drama upon the evolu- 
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tion of the Indian drama, but Reich tried to prove 
that the Greek drama gave an impulse to the crea- 
tion of the Indian drama. It is impossible to sum- 
marize here all Gawronski’s arguments as to the 
weakness of the arguments of Windisch and Reich. 
It should only be pointed out that Winternitz and 
Keith do not deny the possibility of Greek influ- 
ence on the Indian drama, but Gawronski proves 
the impossibility or at least the great degree of 
improbability of such an influence. In such a way 
he supplements very logically the arguments of 
Konow. 

In concluding his work, Gawronski states (118- 
30) that one might wonder that the Greek and 
Indian drama seem to be alike. He points out, as 
does A. Macdonell, the similarity of the Indian 
drama with the English Elizabethan drama. Quot- 
ing K. Florenz, he calls attention to the similarity 
of the Japanese drama, created under the influence 
of the Chinese drama, with the Greek drama; he 
also observes the similarity of the Peruvian drama, 
Ollanta, with the Greek and Indian drama; and 
he points out that wherever dramatic elements 
exist, in favorable circumstances, a drama will be 
created either with foreign elements (Japan) or 
without foreign elements (Greece, India, Peru). 
‘The world is much more abundant than men 
can dream of if they are sealed in a tight circle 
of one culture, even though it is the Graeco- 
Roman culture.’ This sentence written in 1916 is, 
in its contents, identical with theses of neo- 
humanism of S. Lévi and J. Przyluski. 

The work under review was written in Polish, 
but the editor Professor E. Stuszkiewicz,! has 
supplemented it with a scholarly and most valuable 
preface in which he summarizes the recent re- 
searches in the field of the Indian drama, and 
includes an extensive résumé (130-48) of Gawron- 
ski’s work in French, making it possible for all 
scholars to become acquainted with Gawrofski’s 
work. 

Although Gawronski wrote his work more than 
thirty years ago, it seems to be of continuous in- 
terest to indologists. The recently published works 


* Author of Notes sur le Campiirimayana de Bhoja 
(RO 3. 107-32 [1925]; ef. W. Ruben, Studien fiir Tesxt- 
geschichte des Ramayana 200 [1936]) ; Notes to Kautilya 
ArthaSastra (RO 5. 108-64 [1927]; cf. L. Renou, Gram- 
maire sanscrite iv, 109, 124, 135, 185, 200, 205, ete. 
[1930]); and voluminous Contributions 4 l’histoire des 
recensions du Ramayana (1938), on which see ZDMG 
92.692, WZKM 1940. 149-51. 
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by J. Gonda (Acta Orientalia 19.329-453) and 
Dasgupta and De (A History of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture; Vol. I, 1947) either deal with special prob- 
lems concerning Indian drama or sum up the 
conclusions of other scholars. 

It should be noted that Dasgupta and De in their 
conclusions on the problem state that the search 


for positive signs of influence of the Greek drama 
on the Indian drama produces only a negative 
result (55) and they even underline some dif- 
ferences between the Indian and Greek drama. 


LUDWIK STERNBACH 
New YorK. 





Verbal Composition in Indo-Aryan. By Ram- 
CHANDRA NARAYAN VALE. Pp. xii -+ 324. 
Poona: Derccan COLLEGE, 1948. (Deccan 
College Dissertation Series.) Rs. 18. 


In this book the author presents the data gath- 
ered by him and the conclusions he has reached in 
his researches into the nature and origin of verbal 
composition in the New Indo-Aryan languages. 
‘Almost all examples obtaining in standard dic- 
tionaries, grammars and older works of literature 
were searched out and, in addition, examples from 
spoken Marathi, Gujarati and Hindi were incor- 
porated at their proper places’ (p. 2). He had 
extended the study to other New Indo-Aryan 
languages: Avadhi (old and modern), Bhojpiri, 
Braj, Oriya, Bengali, Assamese, Bihari, Nepali, 
Kashmiri, Panjabi, Sindhi, and Sinhalese. The 
system of transliteration is that used by Turner 
in his Nepali Dictionary.* 

This study can be considered as consisting of 
four parts. The first, chapters one to four (i.e. 
‘Verbal Composition in Marathi,’ ‘ Verbal Com- 
position in Gujarati, etc.), contains the data 
gathered, totaling four hundred and sixty-three 
entries, with sections and sub-sections under each 
to convey ‘the changes in the stages and shades 
of action ’ and to denote ‘ the changes in the form 
of the first member of the compound.’ This was 
found by the author ‘to give as many as sixteen 
different aspects of verbal composition’ (p. 2).? 
To explain ‘the different stages and nuances of 
action’ he has coined certain terms, particularly 


1 Turner, R. L., A Comparative and Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Nepali Language, London, 1931. 

*}. Abilitives; 2. Acquisitives; 3. Adverbatives; 4. 
Causatives; 5. Completives; 6. Compulsives; 7. Con- 
tinuatives and Progressives; 8. Desideratives and Pur- 
posives; 9. Desubstantives and Syntactives; 10. In- 
ceptives; 11. Intensives; 12. Negatives and Prohibitives; 
13. Passives; 14. Permissives; 15. Probabilitives; 16. 
Tentatives. 


Adverbatives, Desubstantives and Syntactives, Pro- 
babilitives and Abilitives. (Meaning-aspect ‘ was 
my first consideration, but bearing in mind that 
the meaning and form are generally connected 
with each other, I could not neglect the formal 
aspect altogether’; p. 2.) The second part, chap- 
ters five and six, is a comparative and historical 
study. In chapter five are listed comparative ety- 
mologies of the verbal auxiliaries * which attempt 
to trace the origin * of these back to Old or Middle 
Indo-Aryan forms, an index to them, and sixteen 
comparative tables showing an aspective analysis 
of these auxiliaries together with a running com- 
mentary of their occurrence in the cognate lan- 
guages. Chapter six is entitled ‘ Historical Evo- 
lution of Verbal Composition in Old Indo-Aryan 
and Middle Indo-Aryan.’ Here the author presents 
the thesis of his book: ‘. . . this type of composi- 
tion has a great history behind it . . . evolving 
from the Indo-Aryan period onwards and . . . not 
at all a foreign plant®.. .’ (235). Next he con- 
siders the definition of an auxiliary (see footnote 
3) in order to criticize the view of Beames and 
others that verbal composition is an extension of 
compound tenses. Thirdly, he takes up the ques- 
tion of why the Sanskrit grammarians did not 


’*An auxiliary is the second member of a verb- 
compound which, as a finite verb, supplies different 
stages and aspects (of action) to the main verb, in 
the non-finite form’ (254). 

* Possibly some of these one hundred and thirty-five 
etymologies listed will not be acceptable to all scholars. 
In a number of places attention is directed to the vary- 
ing, as well as differing, opinions of other scholars. One 
etymology, in particular, may lead to confusion: Number 
5, Kashmiri Vds- ‘to sit,’ is traced back to Prakrit 
acchai ‘ sits,’ and on to Skt dste ‘sits.’ In number 13 
Marathi Vas- and Vdh- ‘to be,’ Bengali and Assamese 
Vach- ‘to be,’ Sindhi Vah- ‘ to be,’ Oriya Vach- ‘ to be,’ 
Gujarati and Nepali Vcha- ‘to be,’ (Hindi dchnd ‘to 
remain’) are traced back to Prakrit acchai ‘sits’ (see 
preceding etymology), and Pali acchati ‘stays,’ and on 
to Sanskrit dkseti (a + ksi) ‘ abides.’ 

°I.e. not influenced by Dravidian. 
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take notice of this verbal composition.® The third 
part, chapter seven, is a comparative survey of 
verbal composition in Dravidian; and the fourth, 
the author’s conclusions. A ‘ Select Bibliography ’ 
is appended. 

Before going on to the author’s conclusions, it 
may be well to present at this point his views on 
verbal composition and those of other scholars. On 
page three he writes: ‘ While giving the definition 
of composition, the doctrine of the threefold unity : 
viz. the accentual unity, the inflexional unity and 
the morphological unity, is proved untenable and 
the semantic unity alone is established to be the 
requisite criterion of composition whether nominal 
or verbal.’ 

However, on page 253 he notes that Yates, Mur- 
ray, Forbes, Kellogg, Beames, and many others 
have treated verbal composition in their works on 
Indo-Aryan languages as the case of one verb 
governing the other, and therefore it is to be con- 
sidered as syntax. The mechanics of verbal com- 
position is similar in all the Indo-Aryan languages. 
For purposes of illustration, therefore, it will be 
necessary to show it in operation in only one of 
these languages—Hindi. Kellogg treats this in his 
grammar? under ‘Compound Verbs’ (257-79). 
On page 258 of this grammar he notes: ‘ Although, 
for convenience of reference, common usage has 
been followed in the above heading, it should be 
observed that, properly speaking, none of these are 
true compounds, but grammatical combinations of 
a conjunctive participle, a verbal noun, or a sub- 
stantive, with a verb. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
the explanation of these forms belongs to Syntax.’ 
For facility of understanding (i. e. the understand- 
ing of a speaker of English) he arranges the verbal 
combinations into the following classes: * Class I, 
formed with the conjunctive Participle—Inten- 
sives, Potentials, Completives; Class II, formed 
with the infinitive,—Inceptives, Permissives, Ac- 
quisitives ; Class IV, formed with the ‘ imperfect’ 
and perfect participles,—Continuatives, Progres- 


sives, Staticals, Reiteratives ; Class V, formed with 

°* Panini based his major terminology .. . on the great 
Vedic tradition. . . . Panini’s traditional postulates . . . 
are responsible for the non-recognition of these com- 
pounds ’ (252-3). 

* Kellogg, S. H., A Grammar of the Hindi Language, 
3rd edition, London, 1938. 

“Compare the ‘ sixteen different aspects of verbal com- 
position ’ of the author. 
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substantives and adjectives—Nominals.®° The ma- 
jority of the four hundred and sixty-three entries 
given in the first four chapters could be arranged 
under these ‘classes.’ The remaining ?° would to- 
gether with them fall under the domain of syntax. 

An examination of the comparative tables into 
which the auxiliary verbs have been arranged 
reveals that the categories (or rather, the classifi- 
cation of these verbs according to their meaning 
in English are not mutually exclusive. One and 
the same verb occurs in several tables. For ex- 


ample, Hindi dé(nd) ‘ give’ is listed in table 4, 


® The following examples illustrate these classes: Class 
I—Intensives: hathi (elephant) ddmi-ké6 (man) gira 
déta hai (throws down) ‘ The elephant throws down the 
man.’ [gird, conjunctive participle of girdnda ‘cause to 
fall’; détd hai, pres. indic. 3rd pers. sg. of dénd ‘ give’ 
(‘imperfect part.’ nom. sg. msc. of dénd + pres. indic. 
3rd pers. sg. of hénd ‘ be, become ’=‘ Compound Tense ’) J, 
ghar-mé (in the house) bétal (bottle) chéd dd (leave) 
‘Leave the bottle in the house.’ [chédd, conj. part. of 
chédna ‘leave’; dé, imperative, 2nd pers. pl. of dénd 
‘give’]; Potentials: vah (he) ddd (run) sakta hai 
(can) ‘He can run.’ [déd, conj. part. of dédnd ‘run’; 
saktad hai, pres. indic. 3rd pers. sg. of saknd ‘can, be 
able’ (‘Compound Tense’); Class II1—Desideratives: 
vah (he) bdlnaé (speak) cahtaé hai (wishes) ‘He wants 
to speak.’ [bd6ln4, infinitive, ‘speak’; cadhtd hai, pres. 
indic. 3rd pers. sg. of cdhna ‘wish, want’ (‘ Compound 
Tense’)]; Class I1]—Permissives: mujhé (me) jané 
(go) dé (give) ‘Let me go.’ [jané, oblique of infinitive, 
jana ‘ go’; dd, imperative, 2nd pers. pl. of dénd ‘ give ’]; 
Class 1V—Continuatives: vah (she) gdti (singing) rahti 
hai (remains) ‘ She continues singing.’ [gdti, ‘ imperfect 
part.’ nom. sg. fm. of gdnd ‘sing.’; rahti hai, pres. indic. 
3rd pers. sg. of rahna ‘remains’ (Compound Tense’) ]; 
Progressives: larki (girl) cali (moved) jdati thi (was 
going) ‘The girl was going along.’ [cali, perf. part. 
nom. sg. fm. of calna ‘ move, go’; jati thi, imperf. indic. 
3rd pers. sg. of jana ‘go’ (jdati, the ‘imperfect’ parti- 
ciple, nom. sg. fm. of jdnd,+ the ‘past’ of hénd = 
‘Compound Tense’)]; Class V—Nominals: vah (he) 
kam (work) kartd hai (makes, does) ‘He works.’ [kdm, 
noun, oblique sg.; kartd hai, pres. indic. 3rd pers. sg. 
of karna ‘ make, do’ (‘Compound Tense’) ], @dmi (man) 
ghar-ké sdmné (in front of house) khada (standing) 
hai (is) ‘ The man is standing in front of the house.’ 
[khada, adj., nom. sg. msc., ‘upright, standing up’; hai, 
pres. indic. 3rd pres. sg. of hénd ‘ be, become ’]. 

1° KE. g., the ‘ Compulsive ’ c@hiyé: mujhé (to me) jana 
(going) cdhiyé (ought) ‘I ought to go.’ [jdand, infinitive, 
nom. sg. ‘ subject’ of caéhiy2, pres. indic. 3rd pers. sg.]; 
and the ‘Compound Tenses’: mai (I) jatd (going) 
hii (am) ‘I go,’ mai (I) jdtd (going) tha (was) ‘I was 
going, mai (I) jatd (going) higd (will be) ‘I must be 
going.’ [Each of these consists of the ‘ imperfect’ parti- 
ciple of jana ‘go’ + the present, the ‘past,’ and the 
future tenses, respectively, of hénd ‘ be, become.’] 
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Causatives; in table 5, Completives; in table 9, 
Desubstantives and Syntactics; in table 11, In- 
tensives; in table 13, Passives and Impersonals ; 
and in table 14, Permissives. The tables, however, 
conceal this: namely, that as an ‘ auxiliary’ (see 
footnote 3) moves from table to table the form 
preceding it in the verb-cluster changes; for ex- 
ample, under Completives and Intensives, dé déna 
‘give away’ [dé, conjunctive part. of dénd ‘ give’ 
+ dénd ‘ give’|; under Causative Intensives, dila 
déna ‘ cause to be given’ [dila, conjunct. part. of 
diland, the causative of déna ‘ give’ + dénd] ; under 
Intensives, diyé déna ‘ give at once’ [diyé, past 
part., obl. sg. msc. of déné+déna], and so on. A 
similar alternation could be shown in the other 
languages. 

In tracing the origin of verbal composition back 
to the Old Indo-Aryan period the author lists 
different types of noun compounds which are found 
in the Vedas. Each of these compounds has as one 
of its members a verbal derivative, either as a 
second member, governing the first which is in 
stem-form or with case suffix, or as the first mem- 
ber, governing the second. However, he himself 
points out that ‘. . . the most noteworthy thing 
about this list is that all compounds which it 
contains are in the end nouns or adjectives, in 
spite of their embodying a verbal element within 
them.’ (238). Later on, in discussing the history 
of the syntax of the Sanskrit verb, he describes 
verbal composition as starting first with absolutive 
(conjunctive participle) constructions evolving 
from old nominal compounds having an absolutive 
as their first member with the help of a number 
of new auxiliaries, this process multiplying through 
the Middle Indo-Aryan stage into the present. 

The last chapter surveys very briefly the réle of 
verbal composition in Dravidian, comparing types 
found there with those of Indo-Aryan. Three types 
are set up: one, consisting of a substantive (often 
a loanword from Sanskrit) +a verb (cf. Kellogg’s 
Class V, Nominals)—though frequent in Dravi- 
dian, it seems to be late in origin; a second, quite 
common, in which two verb-stems are glued to- 
gether ; and a third which is of special interest for 


comparison with Indo-Aryan. In this third type of 
composition the usual form of the first member is 
that of a past participle or a verbal noun (i.e. an 
infinitive or a gerund). Studies of other scholars 
who have worked in this field (among them those 
of Caldwell, Grierson, Chatterji, and Bloch) are 
discussed. The author then observes: ‘ After all 
in the present state of our knowledge it is difficult 
to give a definitive solution to this problem [i.e. 
the influence of the Dravidian on the Indo-Aryan 
languages]. First, an extensive investigation, ap- 
plying the modern scientific methods in the Dravi- 
dian field (not to speak of the Indo-Aryan also) is 
necessary for arriving at some conclusion. It is 
also possible that the whole phenomenon may be- 
long to the region of general human psychology. 
And as such it may be an independent parallel 
development both in Indo-Aryan and in Indo- 
Dravidian’ (282). 

On the basis of this rather inconclusive research, 
the author has drawn these positive conclusions: 
(1) Verbal composition is a common feature of the 
New Indo-Aryan languages. The leading auxili- 
aries, for the most part, are the same, and their 
functions similar. (2) Verbal composition is a 
living force in Indo-Aryan, particularly in the 
modern stage. (3) The category of compound 
tenses is to be included under verbal composition. 
(4) The different types of composition in opera- 
tion in the New Indo-Aryan languages have their 
origin in Old Indo-Aryan. (5) ‘ Many scholars 
have called these compound expressions as mere 
juxtapositions or at the most group-verbs or verb 
phrases. But after examining the different defi- 
nitions and criteria of composition we have come 
to the conclusion that semantic unity is the sine 


qua non of composition and it holds good both for — 


nominal as well as for verbal composition’ (317). 
(6) Verbal composition in Indo-Aryan and Indo- 
Dravidian shows independent evolutions. ‘ Ulti- 
mately this problem may reach to the region of 
general human psychology’ (317). 


ERNEST BENDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Time and Eternity. By ANANDA K. CooMARA- 
swaMy. Pp. 140. Ascona, Switzerland: 
Artisus ASIAE, 1947. (Artibus Asiae, Sup- 
plementum VIII.) 


Time and Eternity is one in a series of articles 
and books which Comaraswamy had planned be- 
fore his sudden death in 1947; it is the last which 
he was able to see through the press. Those who 
are already acquainted with the sequence of Coo- 
maraswamy’s work will recognize in this volume 
the same purpose which directed everything he did 
in the later years of his life;+ others will find in 
Time and Eternity many difficulties to overcome, 
and even some obscurity. 

The book is largely a collection of texts chosen 
to contrast time, ‘as a continuum,’ with eternity, 
which is ‘not in time.’ There are five chapters 
beyond the introduction: Hinduism; Buddhism; 
Greece; Islim; Christian and Modern. Since no 
origins or sources are traced nistorically, the reader 
may, and perhaps should, begin with the chapter 
which most immediately interests him. 

The difficulties with which even the Orientalist 
will have to struggle in reading these pages cannot 
be minimized, for the book is small, and only a 
few lines have been given wholly to such knotty 
problems as atomism in Hinduism (21-6) and in 
Islim (86, 94-6). Yet reference to hard matters 
of this sort throughout the book seems to imply 
knowledge of them. A larger book, likewise, would 


*I have tried to state this purpose in In Memoriam 
Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy, Artibus Asiae, vol. X, 
no. 3 (1947). 
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have permitted a much more detailed consideration 
of small but really crucial problems which are 
passed over here with very brief notice (in particu- 
lar: the relation of anu and Gni in the Rig-Veda, 
mentioned on page 25). 

Beyond these difficulties, which are not insuper- 
able, since the student can, of course, search out 
the texts for himself, there remains throughout 
the book a certain obscurity which is very hard to 
penetrate. Coomaraswamy was relentless and ap- 
parently untiring in his search after truth, and he 
expected others to be the same. Although the most 
generous of men in the gift of his time to persis- 
tent questioning, in his writing he frequently (and, 
indeed, resolutely) eschewed the role of guide, 
offering instead, in succession, the results of his 
latest investigation and reflection. In this instance, 
the contrast of time and eternity must be con- 
sidered within the form cast upon thought by the 
philosophia perennis, for the final aim of the book 
is the further elucidation of that clearly defined 
view of life; but a definition of the philosophia 
perennis will not be found within its covers. 

It is not too much to say, therefore, that the 
prospective reader of Time and Eternity would do 
well to preface it with some other of Coomara- 
swamy’s works. For the student of Indian thought, 
the best is A New Approach to the Vedas.’ 

There are a few misprints and some transposed 
lines in the book; these mar the appearance of the 
volume but do not seriously interrupt the reading 
of the text. 

Murray Fow ter. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


? Luzac and Company, London, 1933. 





The King and the Corpse. By HEINRICH ZIMMER. 


Edited by JosepH CAMPBELL. Pp. x + 316. 
PaNnTHEON Books, 1948. (The Bollingen 
Series, XI.) 


The author, who takes his title from the frame- 
work story of the VetalapancavimSatt, ranges from 
Indian mythology to Arthurian romances in exem- 
plifying his theme. These tales lend themselves 
to interpretation as symbols of inexhaustible sug- 
gestiveness and instructive power. We must not 
feel certain (2) that we have the correct interpre- 
tation, for an effort to classify the contents of the 


dark message prevents the emergence of any new 
meaning or fresh understanding. “The following 
essays, therefore, do not pretend to be more than 
examples of how to converse with the fascinating 
figures of folklore and myth. The book is a con- 
versation primer, a reader for beginners, an intro- 
duction to the grammar of a cryptic but readily 
enjoyed pictorial script’ (6). 

Zimmer shows ingeniously how to find symbols 
of mythical forces and commentaries on human life 
in these stories. Although the narrators often 
communicate a vague, mysterious sense of a signifi- 
cance that goes beyond the actual words and 
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incidents of their tales, it seems uncertain whether 
they felt much more. For example, the story of 
Abu Kasem’s slippers that reduce a wealthy man 
to beggary in spite of every effort to throw them 
away by returning again and again to plague him 
teaches the trivial lesson not to become a slave to 
avarice. But there is more to the story. ‘ With 
Abu Kasem’s slippers we walk right into one of 
the most far-reaching of all questions concerning 
human life and destiny, one which India was 
looking straight in the face when she formulated 
such conceptions as “ Karma ” and “ Maya” (15). 
The pagan Irish hero Conn-eda and the Christian 
Saint John Chrysostom teach ‘the legend of our 
redemption through the integration of evil’ (52). 
The VetalapafcavimSati is more than a test of 
valor or a macabre frame for a number of un- 
related tales. ‘This king and his specter are 


linked by a deeply hidden enigma of the soul’ 
(213). ‘The king’s problem is to become truly 
and entirely himself. It would do him no good 
to protest that all the weird confusion pouring 
from the mouth of the corpse had nothing to do 
with him. ... All this inferno and confusion 
is the confusion of his kingdom, the kingdom of 
his own life—and it is equally ours’ (225). 
Several Arthurian romances are interpreted in 
similar fashion. 

Since Zimmer does not claim to give the only 
correct or possible interpretations, he leaves little 
room for comment on this allegorizing and search 
for symbols. He has illustrated effectively that 
folk traditions are open to many interpretations. 
Indeed, they owe their perennial vitality to this 
fact. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





Folklore Ordos (traduction des textes oraux Ordos). 
By ANTOINE MostaErT. Pp. 605. Peip‘ing: 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, 1947. (Monu- 
menta Serica, Monograph XI.) 


Mostaert is known by his valuable publications 
on the language and philology of the South Mon- 
golian dialects. Especially his great Dictionnaire 
Ordos (Peip‘ing, 1941-4) is now indispensable for 
everybody who works on comparative linguistics. 
With this work now, Mostaert joins the group of 
folklorists who have done such brilliant work since 
the foundation of the journal Folklore Studies. 
This book is a translation of the author’s Textes 
oraux Ordos (Pei‘ping, 1937) with a short intro- 
duction. In this introduction the few sentences on 
the composition of the Ordos federation deserve 
special attention. The tribes are united in the 
federation of the ‘ great temple.’ This federation is 
split into a left wing with three ‘banners’ and a 
right with four, thus repeating a twofold system 
typical for most of these nomadic federations from 
the time of the Hunnish and T‘u-chiieh empires 
on. The Ordos tribe of the Darkhat? is also bound 


* This word represents the well-known title ‘ tarkan’ 
(written 54 _5 or 5450 in Western sources). With the 
Mongols a ‘darkhan,’ originally a blacksmith, is a man 


who is freed of all obligations to pay taxes (Bull. 
School Or, Stud. 10.789). The ancient meaning of 


to the federation but personally to the chief of the 
federation. Thus the situation of this tribe which 
has to administer the death cult in honor of Ching- 
gis Khan is different from the situation of the 
other tribes. A quite similar system could be ob- 
served in the Kitan federation. The Ordos federa- 
tion is a small one; thus the third possibility of 
attaching tribes to a federation known from the 
T‘o-pa and the Uigurs does not occur. In the case 
of great federations comprised of fifty or more 
tribes there is generally an inner circle of tribes 
with the noble tribe of the leader of the whole 


‘blacksmith’ is still preserved with the Kirgis (K. K. 
Yudahin, transl. by A. Taymas: Kirgiz sézliigii 299a 
[Ankara, 1945]). In Turkish history the title only 
means a man who has not to pay taxes (W. Barthold: 
Orta Asya Tiirk Tarihi 209 [istanbul, 1927] and Tiir- 
kiyat mecmuasi 3.215; further literature is given by 
F. M. Ko6priiliti, Kérési Csoma Archivum 1938. 331, note 
6), or a man who is allowed to enter the tent of the 
khan without a special permission and who is freed 
from all punishments during 9 generations (Secerei 
Tiirki 55; see Tiirkiyat mecmuasi 4.106). In this re- 
spect a tarkan resembles a man who has got the ‘ iron 
bond ’ (see Historical Annual 2. 4. 121-6 [Peking, 1937]). 
The title is mentioned in early Chinese texts (see E. 
Chavannes, Documents 164 and W. Eberhard, Belleten 
No. 35. 323-5 [Ankara, 1945]). It occurs even today as 
the name of a Turkmen tribe (Z. V. Togan: Tiirkili 
tarihi 75). According to Z. V. Togan (Umumi Tiirk 
Tarihine giris 406) the original meaning of the word 
was rather ‘ shaman’ than ‘ blacksmith.’ 
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group, and at least one outer circle of tribes, only 
later admitted into the federation and, thus, not 
quite on the same social level with the inner tribes. 
Tribes subdued after the consolidation of the 
federation are not then accepted into the federa- 
tion but are either in personal dependence to the 
chief of the federation as a slave tribe or are di- 
vided up as individual slaves of several or all tribes. 
Such federations are, of course, not permanent, but 
in ancient and medieval times there seems to have 
been a tradition that the leader of such a federa- 
tion had to belong to a certain tribe (Tu-ku) or at 
least to be related with it by marriage. Only if we 
know the essential features of the structure of these 
federations can we gain a real understanding of the 
history of the steppe empires.’ 

The texts are divided into seven groups: folk- 
tales, songs, riddles, children’s plays, formulae of 
benediction, formulae of malediction, and proverbs 
or similar formulae. With the sole exception of 
the folktales the whole material represents pure 
and typical Mongol folklore; the songs and pro- 
verbs, especially, show almost no Chinese influence 
and are on the other side rather different from 
Western Asiatic songs and proverbs. With the 
folktales the situation differs. As Mostaert has 


pointed out, some are of Chinese origin, others 
came from India or Tibet. It may be useful to 
amplify this statement by a comparison of Mo- 
staert’s texts with other materials: 


Tale 1: This tale gives the impression of being 
the relic of an ancient epic narration as some other 
tales do, but it belongs to a well-known Near 
Eastern type * with the exception that the hero of 
the Ordos tale is not the son but the husband of the 
wicked wife. 


* Therefore some historical events mentioned in the 
books of MacGovern or R. Grousset remain unintelli- 
gible. Even Vladimirtsoff’s study (Mogollarin igtimai 
teskilati, transl. by Abdulkadir Inan; Ankara, 1944) 
has to be considered as incomplete in this respect. In 
general, the study of Vladimirtsoff lacks historical 
foundation. The features of Modern Mongol federations 
are given by L. Ligeti, Rapport préliminaire d’un voyage, 
Kérési Csoma Archivum 1933. 

*See W. Eberhard und P. N. Boratav, Typen tiir- 
kischer Volksmaerchen, type no. 95. This book is not 
yet published, with the exception of an analysis of the 
animal-tales (W. Eberhard und P. N. Boratav, Sechzig 
tiirkische Tiermaerchen, Annales de UVUniversité d’An- 
kara 1. 246-306; see Journal of American Folklore 58. 
252). In general, tales found in Turkey today belong 
to the great Near Eastern complex with its center in 
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Tale 2: (a) This is also a Near Eastern tale.* 
The same motives exist in China, but the construc- 
tion of the tale differs widely. Thus the Ordos 
must have heard this tale from their western 
neighbors and not from the Chinese. (b) is a short 
and not typical piece with parallels in China as 
well as in the Near East. (c) is a rather shortened 
version of a tale famous in Persia and Turkey.® 
(d) is known from Persia. (e) is a simplified 
version of a Persian tale.’ (f) and (g) belong to 
the type of ‘the great liar,’ famous in Western 
Asia, but I do not know of direct parallels. 

Tale 3: Seems to be only a fragment. 

Tale 4: Parallels are to be found in China in 
the tales of the ‘ Hsii Wen-ch‘ang’ type,® but also 
in Western Asia. 

Tale 5: No direct parallels known to me. 

Tale 6: Contains some motifs from other Ordos 
tales, but seems to be quite original. 

Tale 7: Another variant of the type represented 
by tale 1. 

Tale 8: No parallels. 

Tale 9: This type is well known from Western 
Asia;° the Chinese tales belonging to this type 
differ widely. Thus this tale must be of Western 
origin. 

Tale 10: This tale seems to be in a bad con- 
dition. 

Tale 11: This type is known to me in only one 
version from Central China.’® 

Tale 12: No direct parallels. 

Tale 13: This seems not to be a real folktale. 

Tale 14: Rather original with only weak simi- 





Persia. The original source of many of these Persian 
tales seems to be India, but there are always typical 
differences between the Indian and the Persian forms. 

*See W. Eberhard und P. N. Boratav: Sechzig tiir- 
kische Tiermaerchen, type 18. 

5 See Typen tiirkischer Volksmaerchen, type 327 with 
bibliography. 

* A. Christensen, Contes persans en langue populaire 
(Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, 1918. 65-76) with 
more bibliography. 

7 Typen tiirkischer Volksmaerchen, type 166; this tale 
is known also from Chinese Turkestan. 

8 W. Eberhard, Typen chinesischer Volksmaerchen 302- 
50 (Helsinki, 1937). 

*Typen tiirkischer Volksmaerchen, type no. 214, and 
J. de Vries, Die Maerchen von klugen Raetsellésern 
(FF Communications No. 73, Helsinki) giving all 
available comparative material. 

19Sun Chia-hsiin, Wa-wa-shih 198-203 
K‘ai-ming edition 1930). 


(Shanghai, 
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larities to Indian and Western tales. As Lhasa and 
the Dalai Lama play a great role in this tale, the 
tale seems to have come via Tibet. 

Tale 15-20: Legends and stories of Lamas, pre- 
sumably of Tibetan origin. 

Tale 21: This tale is rather composite. After 
three initial events the main tale is a shortened 
version of the clever imposter, well-known in West- 
ern Asia 7! and also in China * followed by a part 
of the tale of the clever thief.1* The last motif 
of this tale again bears some similarity to Western 
tales. Generally speaking, this tale seems more 
related to Persian tales than to the Chinese ver- 
sions. 

Tale 22: Modeled after the Western Asiatic tale 
of the lazy man ** but with many original details. 

Tale 23: This is an original version of the type 
of the ‘clever geomancer,’ known from China * 
and the West.1° The Ordos tale differs in many 
points from both. 

Tale 24: This tale seems to be badly preserved. 
Perhaps of Buddhist-Indian origin? 

Tale 25: This is a variant of a tale which is 
also known in Western Asia, but normally in a 
corrupt form.*" 

Tale 26: Quite original. The first motifs seem 
to belong to the Western tale of the ‘ thankful 
dead.’ ** Then comes an episode resembling some 
Chinese tales,4® in which it is told why the god 
of hell was obliged to give an abnormally long life 
to the hero. The end is a part of a tale occurring 
in China as well as in the West.”° 





1 Typen tiirkischer Volksmaerchen, type 320. 

12W. Eberhard, Typen chinesischer Volksmaerchen, 
type 195 and W. Eberhard, Volksmaerchen aus Siidost- 
china 209-12 (FF Communications No. 128; Helsinki, 
1941). 

18 Cf. for instance Typen tiirkischer Volksmaerchen, 
types 312 and 310. 

* Cf. Typen tiirkischer Volksmaerchen, type 146. 

**W. Eberhard, Typen chinesischer Volksmaerchen, 
type 190 and Volksmaerchen 206-9. 

1° Typen tiirkischer Volksmaerchen, type 286; Chris- 
tensen, l. ¢., 123-5; Th. Zachariae (Kleine Schriften zur 
indischen Philologie 142 [Bonn, 1920]) adduces Indian 
parallels. 

*7Cf. the motifs of type 59 in Sechzig tiirkische 
Tiermaerchen 302. 

*8 Cf. Sechzig tiirkische Tiermaerchen 300, type 57. 

1°'W. Eberhard, Chinese Fairy Tales and Folk Tales 
129 (London, 1937). 

*°Typen chinesischer Volksmaerchen, type 149, and 
Typen tiirkischer Volksmaerchen, type 111 with further 
bibliography. 
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Tale 27: A variant of a tale first occurring in 
the Tutiname ** but widely spread over the whole 
Near East ?? and also known in China.” 

Tale 28: A tale of Western origin.” 

Tale 29: This tale is to be compared with a 
similar Chinese tale.*® 

Tale 30: No parallels known to me. 

Tale 31: A chain-tale of ultimately Indian ori- 
gin. The four tales of the chain are known as 
independent tales in the Near East,”* one of them 
even in China and Japan.’ 

Tale 32: Well known in the Near East in 
several forms.?® 

Tales 33-5: Stories rather than folktales. 

Tale 36: (a) contains the motif of a man who 
kills an actor because he does not know the dif- 
ference between theater and reality. This motif 
ean be found in Chinese folktales, but similar 
events really happened in the Near East even in 
the near past. (b) also may be the relation of 
an experience. 

Tale 3%: Typical ghost-story without parallels 
in the Near East or China. 

Tale 38: (a)—(e) are legends in connection 
with Chinggis Khan. 

Tale 39: Legend in connection with the fall of 
Nanking and the beginning of the Yung-lo period 
in China. A rather interesting distortion of well- 
known historical events. 

Tale 40: A tale based on historical events at 
the beginning of the Manchu dynasty in China. 

Tale 41: Certainly of Tibetan origin, but con- 
taining some motifs known from Chinese tales. 


21 Cf. Fr. Giese, Tiirkische Maerchen 288 (Jena, 1925). 

22See T'ypen tiirkischer Volksmaerchen, type 146, ad- 
ditions. Further see A. Ates, Sindbad-néme 45-6 (Is- 
tanbul, 1948), with further bibliography. 

23 Typen chinesischer Volksmaerchen, type 10. 

*4To be compared for instance with Sechzig tiirk. 
Tierm., type 4, p. 254. 

25 Cf. Typen chinesischer Volksmaerchen, type 6. 

°° The first tale occurs occasionally as motif in some 
tales. The second tale is known from Turkey (Typen 
tiirk. Volksm., type 216), the third is to be found in the 
Arabic versions of the Sindbad-nime (see A. Ates, 1. ¢., 
60-1) and originates from the collection Kelile ve Dimne. 
I have not been able to find this famous tale in modern 
Turkish tradition. 

27 See H. Zachert, Der weisse Hase von Inaba (Yamato 
1932, no. 4, 132-6), and especially the notes by F. Rumpf 
(136-9). 

*8 Typen tiirkischer Volksmaerchen, type 70; the tale 
is also reported from Khotan. 
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Tale 42: A very interesting ‘blacksmith’ tale 
but apparently in a bad condition of tradition. No 

arallels. 

Tale 43: A tale of the ‘lawsuit ’ type but with- 
out direct parallels. 

Tale 44: Another tale of this great group. 

Tale 45-7: Small tales relating the deeds of 
clever men. No parallels. 

Tale 48: (a) and (b) legends of Indian-Bud- 
dhistic origin. The second legend is the famous 
story of the prince and the dying tiger known 
from the Suvarnaprabhasa-Sitra. There exists an 
Uigur translation *® and pictorial representations 
have been found in Turkestan.*° Thus this legend 
must have reached the Ordos quite early. 

Tale 49: (a) and (b). This is perhaps the most 
interesting tale of the collection. It can be divided 
into two parts. The first part corresponds to an 
episode of the ‘ Novel of Alexander,’ but is nearer 
to its vulgar versions.*t The second part seems 
to be a variant of the Chinese tale of the wicked 
wife of King Yu of the Chou dynasty.*? 

Tale 50: A rather peculiar tale containing Chi- 
nese and Western motifs, but as a whole without 
direct parallels. Perhaps of Indian origin ? 

Tale 51: I know of only one parallel from China, 
collected by myself in Chekiang (Volksmarchen 
aus Siidostchina 240), but the Ordos-tale seems 
to indicate a greater distribution of this type. 

Tale 52: Tales of this type, the deceit of a man 
committed against a god, are typically Chinese. I 
remember similar types without being able to give 
proofs from written sources. 

Tale 53: The name of this tale is Chinese; thus 
the tale came from China. There it is normally 
told in the form of two separate tales.** 

Tale 54: A tale connected with the Buddhist 
saint Nagarjuna and surely of Indian origin. This 
tale is a ‘chain-story.’ It consists of two separate 


* The last study on this text was made by S. S. 
Cagatay, Altun Yaruk’ tan iki parca (Ankara, 1945), 
with the translation of the Chinese text. 

** Among others, see the reproduction of a Tung- 
huang painting in W. Speiser, Die Kunst Ostasiens, plate 
46 (Berlin, 1946) and an early Japanese painting (l.c., 
plate 67). An early Chinese reproduction is to be found 
in the Chin-shih-so, Chin-so 6 (according to Monumenta 
Serica 4.647, 654, 656). 

* Typen tiirk, Volksm., type 221; this tale of ‘ Alex- 
ander with the horn’ occurs also in Turkestan. 

** See O. Franke, Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches 
1.154 with sources. 

*° Typen chin, Volksm., type 10 and type 28. 
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parts,** the second part being divided into two 
independent but interwoven tales.** 

Tale 55: This is the famous legend of Maud- 
galyayana, descending to hell in order to take his 
mother back; in China, the theme of a famous 
play (Mu-lien t‘an-mu). 

Tale 56: Also a very interesting tale, reporting 
on the ancient custom of killing persons over 60 
years of age. I have studied the corresponding 
Chinese tale** and the custom, which indeed 
seems to have existed in North China near the 
Ordos frontier;** but allusions to this tale are 
also known from Western Asia and even Europe.** 

Tale 57: Seems also to be of Chinese origin.* 

Tale 58: A famous joke. Parallel jokes are 
known in the West. 

Tale 59: A historical narration. 

Tale 60: A long ‘ frame-history,’ consisting of 
the main story and 9 inserted tales. Its Buddhist 
character is obvious, some of the personal names 
are Indian too, although badly distorted. Still I 
rather doubt whether the whole story comes from 
India directly. The main tale is rather weak and 
consists of several parts. It is, like the first three 
inserted tales, mainly Indian. But the next in- 
serted tales come from the ‘ Book of the Parrot’ 
(Tuti-nime). The source of this book is the San- 
skrit Sukasaptati (‘The seventy tales of the 
parrot’). This book is translated into Persian by 
Nakhsabi (1330), divided into ‘52 nights.’ It is 


34 The first part has some similarities to the contest 
of two magicians who take the shapes of various animals 
and objects (Typen tiirk. Volksm., type 153). 

35 One of these tales is a part of the tale of the three 
pieces of advice (T'ypen tiirk. Volksm., type 283), the 
other is a variant of the Potiphar motif. 

36 Typen chin. Volksm., type 71. 

37 W. Eberhard, Lokalkulturen im alien China, vol. 2, 
p- 492-3 (Peking, 1942). According to Z. V. Togan 
(Umumi Tiirk Tarihine giris 46), this custom was prac- 
ticed by the Derbik, a tribe in Hwarezm. Even accord- 
ing to the belief of the Lolo tribes in South China, man’s 
life lasts only 60 years (L. Vanicelli, La religione dei 
Lolo 27-8 [Milano, 1944]). See further Shirokogoroff, 
Social Organization of the Mandchu 99, Fa-yiian chu-lin 
63 = Bulletin of Chinese Studies 4a. 211-212, and Byzan- 
tion 17.237 (1945). 

38 See Typen tiirk. Volksm., type 180 (remarks); a 
general study of the Western variants of this tale and 
its historical background is made by Fr. Paudler, Die 
Volkserzaehlungen von der Abschaffung der Altentétung 
(FF Communications No. 121; Helsinki, 1937). The 
Ordos tale is more nearly related to the Chinese version 
than to the Western texts. 

89 See Volksmaerchen 241-3. 
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possible that there existed still older translations, 
but this is still open to question. The Persian text 
was later changed by KAadiri, and then consisted of 
only ‘35 chapters.’ This version was translated 
into Turkish.*° The Persian book became very 
popular, so that it is probable that our Ordos 
version ultimately depends on the Persian text. 
The 4th tale is one of these ‘ Tales of the parrot,’ 
but it is interesting to see that a fragment of this 
tale is known even in China.*! Tale 5 reports in 
its first part the famous tale of the carpenter, the 
tailor, and the priest.*? The second part of this 
tale belongs to the same set, but is far less famous. 
Tale 6 is one of the narrations of the parrot. Some 
of its motifs occur in modern Anatolian tales.** 
Tale 7 is another parrot tale. Some motifs are 
also to be found as a part of a famous, widespread 
folktale.** Tale 8 corresponds to type 155 of the 
Typen tiirk. Volksm.*® No Near Eastern parallels 
for tale 9, but this tale does not belong to the tales 
of the parrot. 

Tale 61: A pun on the title ‘ darghu’ (daruga), 
thus typical Mongolian.*® 


*° These bibliographical remarks I owe to the courtesy 
of Prof. H. Ritter (Istanbul); but one episode of the 
main story of the Tutinime reached Anatolia as an 
independent story (Typen tiirk. Volksm., type 269). 

“1 Typen chin. Volksm, 346-8, text ‘ u.’ 

““Typen tiirk. Volksm., type 266; see further W. 
Ruben, Hin indisches Motiv bei Goethe und Thomas Mann 
(Indoloji Arastirmalari, 657 [istanbul, 1941]). 

** Cf. some variants of Typen tiirk. Volksm., type 195. 

“*Cf. Typen tiirk, Volksm., type 196, the tale of the 
faithful helper who is transmutated into a stone figure 
(with further bibliography). 

*° See further Th. Benfey, Die Reise der Séhne des 
Giaffer (FF Communications No. 98); Benfey also men- 
tions the Tutinime. 

*° This title means ‘military commander of a city or 
district.’ See Tiirkiyat mecmuasi 4.104, and especially 
Resit R. Arat, Gazi Zahiriiddin Muhammed Babur 
Vekayi, Babur’un Hatirati, 2.601-2 (Ankara, 1946). 
Earlier texts write ‘ta-lu-hua-chi’ (Ch‘ang Ch‘un = 
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Tale 62-5: Other puns, typical Mongolian too. 

Tale 66: A Mongolian tale on the two horses 
of Chinggis Khan, also the theme of a folksong, 
reported by Mostaert (337). 

If after this somewhat lengthy analysis we try to 
draw a conclusion, we find that only a small pro- 
portion of the Ordos folktales is dependent on 
Chinese tales. A far greater part is of Near 
Eastern, i.e. Persian, origin or reached the Mon- 
gols via Persia.*’ Indian tales seem to have arrived 
on the one hand via Tibet by the Buddhist monks, 
on the other via Persia, probably by merchants. 
Almost all tales have a ‘local color,’ proving that 
the transmission happened long ago. Perhaps a 
number of tales also for which we were not able to 
adduce parallels are nothing else than very strongly 
changed tales of foreign origin. In general one 
can say that in the field of folktales the Ordos 
belong to the great Near Eastern-Persian group 
just as Western and Eastern Turkestan do. 


W. EBERHARD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Bretschneider, Medieval Researches 1.70), corresponding 
to ‘darugaci (see P. Pelliot, Journal asiatique 1927. 266, 
and Weng Tu-chien, Yenching Journal of Chinese Stud- 
ies, no. 30, p. 280-2). The title seems to have been 
unknown in Mongo! predynastic times. 

47 The tales from Chinese Turkestan contained in the 
books of G. Jarring, Materials to the knowledge of 
Eastern Turki (vol. 1, Lund, 1946; vol. 2, Lund, 1948) 
on the other side belong directly to the Near Eastern 
family. Quite often, even the names of the heroes are 
identical. Perhaps the most interesting tale in Jarring’s 
collection is the tale of the pious king Adil Khan (2. 
141-50). Here, the famous ‘ Hiob’ motif, so well known 
from the West (7Typen, No. 122) still has a rather Bud- 
dhistic introduction. The same introductory motif also 
occurs as introduction of a Sart tale (W. Ruben, Bir 
Tiirk masalinin tahlili, Ulki 17. 258-68 [Ankara, 1941]). 
A similar case has been studied by W. Ruben in his 
Das Maerchen vom bésen Bruder (Monumenta Serica 
7. 175-95 [1942]). 








